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‘* There is a huge, inert mass of unobservant 
humanity, with no perception of the new 
region of hope and faith into which the present 
generation is entering. These persons live 
their lives of business or of pleasure, as Jesus 
with splendid satire said of such persons in 
His own age, with just enough power of 
observation to tell the signs of to-morrow’s 
weather, but without the capacity to discern 
the signs of their own times.” 

Pror. PEABODY. 


TO THESE 


I DEDICATE THIS VOLUME. 





PREFACE 


I HAVE called this volume of addresses “A 
New Earth,” not because it contains a sermon 
on St. Peter’s words, but because there runs 
throughout it an appeal to Christians to 
realise that they are called by their religion 
to contribute to the setting up of God’s 
kingdom on the earth. The “New Earth” 
I take to mean redeemed humanity, of which 
our Lord is the Beginning and the End. He 
Himself is the Son of Man, and still in His 
glorified human nature He leads His people 
on towards the realisation of the great social 
ideal, peace on earth and love unfeigned, men 
brought into complete harmony with God 
and with each other. If I seem to be very 
“Churchy” it is not because I wish to claim 
that the Catholic Church has done more or 


is doing more to realise this ideal than other 
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bodies of Christians, but rather the reverse, 
because she is so behindhand in her life and 
work. 

Most of the Addresses were delivered to 
those called “High Church,” and therefore 
assume agreement as to the meaning of such 
a phrase as “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church” in the Apostles’ Creed. Moreover, 
I feel sure that ultimately the reunion of 
Christians will come about, not by affecting 
to ignore the differences among them, but 
rather by each set of Christians fearlessly 
asserting what it holds to be God’s Truth, 
while sincerely desiring in all brotherly love 
to co-operate with others, wherever possible, 
in making the kingdoms of this world the 
kingdom of Our Lord and of His Christ. 


JAMES ADDERLEY. 


St. Mark’s, St. MAaryLEBONE. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND WORLDLINESS 


‘Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him.”—1 Sv. Joun ii. 15. 


Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, the Socialist, has told us, 
in his remarkable tract on ‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury Politics,” that in these days we do and 
must think in communities. This has come 
about as a protest against, and a reaction 
from, the individualism of the middle of the 
last century, which occupied itself in obtain- 
ing freedom for each man, abstract rights, 
equality, and so forth. This is what Mr. 
Sidney Webb writes: “We have become 
aware, almost in a flash, that we are not 
merely individuals, but members of a com- 
munity, nay, citizens of the world. This new 
self-consciousness is no mere _ intellectual 
fancy, but a hard fact that comes home to 
us in our daily life. The labourer in the 
slum-tenement, competing for employment 
at the factory gate, has become conscious 
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that his comfort and progress depend not 
wholly or mainly on himself, or on any other 
individual, but upon the proper organisation 
of his trade union and the activity of the 
factory inspector. The shopkeeper or the 
manufacturer sees his prosperity wax or 
wane—his own industry and sagacity re- 
maining the same, according to the good 
government of his city, the efficiency with 
which his nation is organised, and the influ- 
ence which his Empire is able to exercise in 
the councils, and consequently in the com- 
merce of the world. Hence the ordinary 
elector, be he workman or manufacturer, 
shopkeeper or merchant, has lost his interest 
in individual ‘rights,’ or abstract ‘equality,’ 
political or religious. The freedom that he 
now wants is not individual but corporate 
freedom—freedom for his trade union to 
bargain collectively, freedom for his co- 
operative society to buy and sell and manu- 
facture, freedom for his municipality to supply 
all the common needs of the town, free- 
dom, above all, from the narrow insularity 
which keeps his nation backing, on ‘prin- 
ciple,’ out of its proper place in the comity 
of the world. In short, the opening of the 
twentieth century finds us all, to the dismay 
of the old-fashioned individualist, ‘thinking 
in communities !’” 
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This is no doubt good, but it has its dangers. 
There is the great danger that in “thinking 
in communities” we shall lose our sense of 
individuality and personal responsibility. The 
Joint Stock Company, as we know, “thinks 
in community,” and has lost its soul altogether 
in the process, and boasts that it has no con- 
science. A political party “thinks in com- 
munity,” and thereby loses all moral sense, 
and becomes a bundle of votes of one colour. 
A school, in fact any society of human beings, 
may “think in community” and end by 
becoming an ignoble army of martyrs to 
fashion, in which none dare act apart from 
the rest, even in the matter of dress. A 
nation may “think in community,” and find 
itself involved in some joint action of which 
a large number of the nation disapproves. 
An ecclesiastical party may “think in com- 
munity,” and its adherents may be led on 
to do things which in their inmost heart 
they know to be wrong, and which as indi- 
viduals they would not do. The corporate 
conscience may in all these cases take the 
place of the sum of individual consciences, 
and the result is morally disastrous. What 
is needed is a balance of ideas. We must 
“think in community,” but we must not, 
therefore, cease to think and act as indi- 
viduals also. We must never let our souls 
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become submerged, or the light in each of 
us become darkness. 

The Christian religion supplies the right 
means of “thinking in community,” without 
losing, at the same time, personal responsi- 
bility. The Church is the proper organ of 
corporate thinking. In the Church men 
may have the fullest and freest opportunity 
of social thinking and action, while at the 
same time, just because it is the Church, 
men are not allowed to forget their re- 
sponsibility. The Church is only a society, 
because it consists of individuals who owe 
their allegiance to a common Master. It is 
just their acceptance of responsibility to 
Christ that admits them into the Church. 
The Church is a body, but it is the body of 
Christ, our living Lord and Master. It only 
lives because He is the Head. We are mem- 
bers one of another. No one can act alone, 
but neither can any one escape the responsi- 
bility of the act of the whole. The Church, 
then, is at once socialistic and individualistic. 
It is a body. Its members “think in com- 
munity,” but each member has to answer to 
the Head for what he thinks. No Christian 
can say, “I do this because the Church does 
it.” He is bound to be able also to say, “I 
do this because I believe it to be right; I 
do this because God tells me it is right.” 
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Here we see the reasonableness of the old 
formula, “the Church to teach, and the Bible 
to prove.” The Church teaches both morals 
and faith. She has her code of morals and 
her creed, but at the same time she bids her 
children verify what she teaches them in the 
Word of God itself. There is always a 
danger, even in the Church, of our forgetting 
responsibility. The Pharisees taught for 
doctrine the commandments of men, and 
made the Word of God of none effect; they 
thought they could escape responsibility by 
blind adherence to conventional teaching. 
Our Lord drove them back on their own 
consciences. He said: “Have ye not read, 
do ye not perceive?” That is, “Do not you 
see the truth of My words as moral beings, 
apart from any convention or prejudice, 
apart from anything you have been taught ?” 
Real Churchmanship, then, ought to insure 
socialism and individuality, corporate thought 
and activity, and, at the same time, personal 
responsibility. Nothing can secure this to 
Church people but real faith in a personal 
God and personal Christ ; a God to whom we 
are individually responsible for all we do; 
a Christ before whose judgment-seat every 
one must answer for the deeds done in the 
flesh. A Church is no mere human institu- 
tion; it is the very body of Christ. Believe 
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that God is looking at you, and that nothing, 
however small or secular, is hidden from the 
eyes of the Lord of Hosts, and you will pro- 
portionately attain to a sense of responsibility. 
On the other hand, any attempt at corporate 
thinking apart from religion is worse than 
atheistic individualism. It is less dangerous 
that a man here or there should be selfishly 
concerned with his own interest apart from 
God, than that whole bodies of mankind, 
nations, and societies should be banded 
together to act corporately, but not to 
recognise God. This is the very essence of 
worldliness, and worldliness is the very 
reverse of faith. Here is the raison d’étre of 
the Christian Socialist. We believe in 
“thinking in communities,” but we dare 
not leave God out of our thinking. 

Very often we Christian Socialists are 
supposed to be persons who aim at secula- 
rising Christianity, and our work is welcomed 
by some as a protest against what George 
Eliot called “ other-worldliness,” and is criti- 
cised by others as an attempt to mix up 
mundane matters wrongly with sacred. I 
venture to think it is of the highest im- 
portance to correct these ideas, and to make 
it clear that Christian Socialists, as they are 
called, are the most “ other-worldly” people, 
who exist for the sole purpose of protesting 
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against the world as itis. We are eminently 
discontented with the world; we pine for 
heaven. We want another world, a new 
earth in which dwelleth righteousness; in 
a certain sense we should like to sing all the 
“other-worldly” hymns. Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey might furnish us with our hymn- 
book if we could annotate it with an 
annotation of our own. 

I wish I could persuade you all to be 
“other-worldly” in the right sense. No 
doubt men use the word to denote the spirit 
of dreamy star-gazing, a hankering after a 
dreamy heaven beyond the clouds, without 
facing the present problems of earthly 
existence, the spirit of speculating on the 
beauty of the golden harp which has been 
specially prepared “for me and me alone,” 
which I shall play in an isolated self- 
satisfaction in a “dear, dear country” here- 
after, a prospect which sets me free from all 
responsibility for careful living here, or for 
worrying myself about the problems of 
earth. What does it matter how I give my 
vote for the London County Council or the 
School Board? What does it matter how the 
poor live and work, as compared with the 
vastly more important fact that when I am 
dead I shall be all right? This wicked spirit 
may be called “other-worldliness,” but it is 
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very badly named. So far from being a spirit 
of another world it is far more truly the 
spirit of this world, for it is selfishness pushed 
to its furthest limit; it is the complete evacua- 
tion of love. 

True “ other-worldliness ” is best understood 
by realising, first of all, the nature of worldli- 
ness to which it is opposed. Worldliness is 
that spirit or temper among human beings 
which is bred of continuous omission of God. 
Wherever there is more or less repudiation of 
God there is worldliness. Sometimes it takes 
one form, sometimes another, in its outward 
expression; but the inward spirit is always 
the same—it is godlessness, it is the building 
up of society on godless principles. It is 
often by no means a conscious atheism. It 
is even found among religious people who 
would be the last to deny God with their lips. 
But wherever God’s plain will is ignored, 
wherever His Word is unheeded, wherever 
His Spirit is quenched, wherever His warnings 
are defied, wherever His requirements are set 
aside, wherever He is shut out, unreckoned 
with, omitted from our calculations, there is 
worldliness. 

Obviously this spirit pervades almost every 
department of human life. So much so that 
St. John could say, “The whole world lieth in 
the Evil One.” We find it in religion. There 
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is an independence of authority, a disregard 
of the plain words of Scripture, a disrespect 
for the unanimous tradition of the best ages 
of the Church, so that any ignorant person 
in these days can sneer at the creeds, and 
publish a new heresy without any rebuke 
from anybody. Much of the trouble that 
rages in our midst on religious questions has 
been the offspring of worldliness. The 
doctrine and practice of the Prayer-book do 
not lend themselves easily to adaptability 
with a worldly life. It is more convenient 
not to fast or to use daily prayer; it is easier 
to live without the prospect of having to 
confess one’s misdeeds in the presence of a 
priest; it is easier to listen to an anthem or 
a sermon than it is to enter into the meaning 
of a solemn eucharist ; it is easier to use the 
sacraments as if they were merely forms and 
not realities. It requires less carefulness of 
life and less preparation to present one’s self 
at the holy table occasionally, and eat some 
bread and drink some wine, than is demanded 
by the higher view of the sacrament, as in 
a real sense a partaking of the body and 
blood of our Lord. Hence it is a matter 
of no surprise to find worldly people in the 
society papers expressing great alarm at the 
advance of ritualism, but no alarm with 
regard to the rate at which the devil and his 
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angels are advancing by leaps and bounds 
over the whole trade, politics, and social life 
of England. It is not surprising to find that 
public men are ready enough to clear the 
Church of a poor, poverty-stricken clergy 
who have brought souls to Christ by means 
of confession, whilst they make no attempt to 
clear Piccadilly of the ghastly wickedness 
which walks its pavements. The Church 
exists to protest against worldliness, to live 
it down, but unfortunately it is largely 
infected with worldliness itself. It has 
settled down comfortably to accept certain 
maxims and principles which, if seriously 
challenged, are discovered to be perilously 
like the maxims and principles of a world 
that knows not God, or, at least, a world that 
knows not God as He has revealed Himself in 
Christ. We are accustomed to associate 
worldliness with rich ladies who sell their 
daughters in marriage for money, or spend 
outrageous sums on dress and entertainments. 
Doubtless such persons are worldly, but 
worldliness as a vice goes much deeper and 
is more widespread. There is worldliness in 
East London as well as in West London, in 
society with a small “s” as well as Society 
with a big one. Wherever men omit God 
they are worldly, and many good people do 
that sometimes.. 
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For example, to say that “politics and 
religion are an unholy mixture” is a 
thoroughly worldly utterance, because it 
means that we Christians can manage our 
State affairs without reference to the will of 
God, without any responsibility to Him who 
made us, that we can have one set of 
principles to guide us in the Church, and 
another set of principles to guide us in the 
House of Commons. I say “principles” not 
“precepts.” No doubt attempts to force 
Christianity by law are wrong, and they 
have invariably failed in history; but to say 
that is quite a different thing from insisting 
that the State which calls itself Christian, 
and still prays officially before the delibera- 
tions of Parliament, is bound to act on 
definite principles of justice in all its public 
dealings. What is this but a mixture of 
politics and religion? To divorce them is an 
attempt to keep God out of His own world 
which He has made. To assert that political 
economy is the law of God is another quite 
worldly maxim, although it sounds the 
reverse. It sounds as if it were admitting 
God into the sphere of commercial dealing, 
but really it is doing nothing of the kind. 
It means that men have formed for them- 
selves a standard of commercial dealing, and 
then that they are kindly admitting God 
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nominally into their circle, but without any 
intention whatever to revise their conclu- 
sions or regulate their customs. Let us be 
quite fair to political economists; it is not 
they who predicate this of their science. 
No political economist ever claimed to 
be a moral teacher. It is the world 
that has taken the conclusions of the 
political economist, and, finding them 
convenient as seeming to give a scientific 
sanction to the world’s normal standard of 
living, has exalted them into a creed for its 
own purposes. It is the world that has 
changed “what is” into “what must be.” 
Economists have quite frankly confessed the 
limits of their science; their business is to 
show how men make their wealth, and how 
they spend it, not how they ought to make it 
or how they ought to spend it—that is the 
function of the Church. The economist 
inspects men and reports upon what he finds. 
This, he says, is what I find ordinary men 
doing, they do it so regularly and system- 
atically that I call it a law, but I do not 
say they ought to do it. In fact, Professor 
Marshall, our leading economist, says bravely: 
“Normal action is not necessarily right ; very 
often it is action that we should do our utmost 
to stop.” Now to say that normal action is 
always right is to speak the language of the 
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world, yet many Christians who in their 
baptism have renounced the world, still use 
that kind of language. This acquiescence in 
conventionality is a love of the world which 
is incompatible with any sense of responsibility 
to God for our conduct. The “love of the 
Father” is not in such as use those ex- 
pressions. God is ignored. 

What, again, are we to think of such 
sentences as these? “A shareholder is in 
no way responsible for what is done with 
his money.” Is he not? Can a Christian 
talk like that? Have the shareholders in a 
company that pays 20 or 30 per cent. no 
moral responsibility for sweating wages paid 
to the waitresses who serve at its tables? 
Have the shareholders of a match company 
no concern in the fact that matchmakers die 
of necrosis? Have the shareholders of a 
pottery no responsibility at all in the matter 
of lead poisoning? Have the shareholders in 
breweries no responsibility in the conduct and 
control of the liquor traffic? Do people 
realise that as shareholders they are em- 
ployers, and that the profits are in direct 
relation to the condition under which the 
labourers work? 

Or, again, “Adulteration is a legitimate 
form of competition.” This sounds like the 
sentiment of an assassin, and yet it was 
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spoken by a very religious man, or is said to 
have been. What does it mean? It means 
that if it happens to be the custom of the 
trade to adulterate, a single member of that 
trade may do it because others do it, simply 
because if he does not he will lose the market. 
Where does God come in? Where does the 
eighth commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
or the sixth, “Thou shalt do no murder,” 
come in? And what are we to say about 
the lies and the cheating practised in some 
shops? What are we to say to the religious 
people who imagine that if their unhappy 
employés tell the lie for them, then no lie is 
told? What are we to say of Christians who 
will take bribes and illicit commissions on the 
plea that it is customary to do so? “Business 
is business, everybody does it.” Such are the 
maxims of the world, such is the jargon of 
the irresponsible. 

“The wages we pay or the hours we make 
men work cannot be decided on human 
principles, but are only matters of mechani- 
cal law and higgling of the market.” Of 
course, you may say that we have got out of 
that way of speaking now. Perhaps we have 
or are gradually doing so. But, remember, 
such a way of looking at things was common- 
place and almost universal twenty years ago, 
and yet Christianity had been taught in 
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England for 1,300 years. How far can we 
say that improvement in these things has 
come from any real conversion of the 
national conscience, and not simply from 
external pressure? Where are the em- 
ployers who will provide for the welfare of 
their employés voluntarily, and without any 
pressure of the law? Why do Factory Acts 
perpetually need to be supplemented? Why 
do Christians, who boast that they have come 
out of a state of law into a state of grace, still 
need a schoolmaster to bring them to Christ ? 
And where the law cannot get at men, how 
the world is waxing merry with its cruel 
sport with human lives! Look at the over- 
crowding of London. Nine hundred thousand 
people are at this moment said to be living 
in an overcrowded condition in this city 
alone, with less than 400 cubic feet of space 
each in which to breathe. In the West-end, 
close to the greatest luxury the world has 
ever known, there are 128,000 people living in 
one-room tenements. In Soho 230 people live 
on an acre of land, while in Mayfair, close by, 
only forty-one live on an acre of land. Mean- 
while the rents are going up and the 
respectable poor are being driven into the 
workhouses. 

What is the ultimate cause of such evils 
as overcrowding, lead-poisoning, over-pres- 
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sure, sweating? Is it not worldliness—men 
declining to answer to God for what they 
do? Is it not that our fashions and customs 
of trade have been gradually woven together 
into a huge system in which God finds no 
place? It is not that there is a man here 
or a man there deliberately defying God and 
saying, “This is God’s will, but I will not do 
it.” It is rather that throughout huge tracts 
of human life and activity no one has thought 
it necessary to inquire God’s will or wishes, 
and at last the system has come about; Babel 
has been built and there is no room for God. 
Brethren, what shall we do to be saved? The 
answer comes to us in modern England as it 
did to the gaoler at Philippi: “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Yes, faith will overcome 
the world. Is it possible? we say; can this 
great mountain ever be moved? Yes, says 
our Lord, it can be removed and cast into the 
sea. Faith overcometh the world. 

Now, what is faith? Faith is the very 
reverse to this worldliness of which we have 
been speaking. It is, in fact, true “ other- 
worldliness.” In the first place, faith abso- 
lutely refuses to be baffled by what it sees 
on the surface. The earth may be full of 
darkness and cruel habitations. Never mind, 
says faith, it is not meant to be so; God 
made the earth and saw that it was good; 
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God will make it again; God will renew the 
earth. Somehow or other in God things can 
come right. Then again, faith goes to the 
root of the matter, and finds out what is 
really and essentially wrong. She finds that 
the root evil of the world is human sin, wilful 
rebellion against God, refusal to answer to 
God — irresponsibility. She takes Christ’s 
word for it that sin is a really bad thing, 
far worse than any evil circumstances. She 
looks at the cross and sees the measure of 
human sin; there is pain and misery and 
the most terrible of disasters in the cross; 
but at the very same moment, and in direct 
connection with it, is the manifestation of 
perfect love and obedience. Faith believes 
our Lord when He solemnly declares the con- 
ditions of entrance into and life in the king- 
dom—except a man be born again, except a 
man be converted, except he eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink His blood. Hence 
faith is more concerned about the soul of 
Dives than about the sores of Lazarus. 
Lazarus’s body can be easily saved if Dives’ 
soul is saved. 

That, dear friends, is the message of 
Christian Socialism, and it is in this that 
we Christian Socialists differ wholly from 
the secular Socialists, with whom we are 
sometimes mistakenly confounded. We be- 
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lieve, first and foremost, in the personal 
conversion of men’s hearts to Jesus Christ ; 
but we must have a real conversion of a man’s 
whole being, the surrender of his will to the 
new Master, Jesus—not the mere acceptance 
of some party shibboleth ora repetition of some 
time-honoured text, however blessed the truth 
may be which such a text contains. Still less 
are we content with the observance of some 
outward form with no corresponding change 
of moral intention. Let men commit them- 
selves irrevocably to Jesus Christ, the real 
living Master; not merely to One who will 
assure them of personal safety in a dim here- 
after, but to the One who from that moment 
forward will claim from them a life of service; 
One who will not allow any half-hearted sub- 
mission that will cover just a part of a man’s 
life and not all, that will make certain de- 
mands on his Sunday leisure, but no demand 
whatever on his weekday work; that bids 
him expect no cross and no Gethsemane, but 
only a crown, and that not of thorns; one 
who will tear off the mask from his hypocrisy, 
that will search the very heart and reins, and 
will require confession of sin and earnest 
purpose of amendment of life, who will follow 
him with searching eyes into his bank and 
into his factory, will ask him the wages he 
pays, the rent he asks, and the truth of his 
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advertisements, and the legality of the com- 
missions he receives; that will examine the 
sincerity of his public speeches, the motive of 
his public work, the sources of his income, the 
ethics of his expenditure ; that will not be put 
off by pious phraseology about his being quite 
sure he is saved because he feels he is, or 
by a notorious respectability in the matter of 
Sunday observance; that will not be cheated by 
the appearance of his name at the head of a 
subscription list, or by his opening of bazaars, 
or his adeptness at abusing the High Church 
clergy, or his membership of ecclesiastical 
societies; that will not be deceived by the 
correctness of his catholicism, nor blinded by 
the incense under the cover of which he 
pretends to say his prayers. 

There are no limits to the self-surrender 
of faith. .It is its unlimited character that 
makes it faith. To set bounds to one’s sur- 
render is to lack the very quality which 
makes the surrender real. “ Lord, what. wilt 
Thou have me todo?” That is the first word 
of the converted man who is giving himself 
to Christ and waits the Lord’s commands. 
“ What wilt Thou have me todo? Whatever 
it is, I am bound to try to doit. Not my will, 
but Thine be done.” Let our righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. They set a limit to their faith. 
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They will do what they think they will do. 
They will form their own standard and live up 
to it no doubt, but they will go no further. 
This is our old friend worldliness in another 
form. It is the common fault of modern 
Christian society as it was of the old Phari- 
saic society. It is the want of readiness to do 
whatever God demands. Christians are slaves 
of the world; they dare not go outside the 
narrow circle of the fashions of their set or 
their class; no one dares to move in the name 
of Christ, or to go further than his com- 
panions are in the habit of doing. The 
Christian business man does his business 
very much in the same way as other 
business men. A Christian politician dares 
not advance a purely Christian sentiment in 
Parliament, unless he can be quite sure it will 
receive the approval of a substantial majority 
of his hearers or constituents. Old class 
distinctions, old social heresies, such as that 
a man who has plenty of money need not 
work, or that a boy who is heir to a large 
fortune is thereby dispensed, unless he chooses 
to be eccentric, from all labour for his fellow- 
men, bad ideas of the rights of property, old 
explanations of inconvenient texts in Scrip- 
ture, the sneers levelled at mission work at 
home and abroad—these are only a few 
instances of godlessness in Christians, the 
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spirit of unfaith that will not commit itself 
unreservedly to our Lord, that will not give 
Him credit for being as good as His word, 
that will not trust the Saviour to save His 
own earth. Once get a man to believe un- 
reservedly in Christ, and worldliness shrinks 
away into darkness. A man who believes has 
entered into light. He sees what Christ really 
is, and he understands what Christ demands. 
This means an entire re-arrangement of 
his whole manner of living. He enters the 
Kingdom of Heaven. There all is different 
from the atmosphere of the world in which 
he once lived. There God’s will is law; this 
must be given up, this must be done. Those 
whom he once left unnoticed and uncared for 
—the poor, the suffering, his enemies, his 
servants—these must be now the object of 
his love and attention. His own soul must 
be looked after. It is full of conceits and 
pride, of lusts and prejudices, which must be 
all swept away. He must be bathed in the 
precious blood, and his sins will drop off 
in the tender embrace of our Lord. Multi- 
ply such a transformation as this in a~ 
thousand cases, and you will see how God’s 
earth would soon be changed. The wilder- 
ness would blossom as a rose; the blight of 
worldliness would disappear; faith would 
conquer the world. 
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Ifyou say it is too late in the history of the 
world for Christianity thus to re-assert itself, 
surely such a thought is only worthy of an 
atheist. Can we dare to suppose that 
Christianity is played out? Nay, rather, it 
is nearer the truth to say that it is only just 
being thoroughly played in. Floods of light 
are pouring into the human conscience. We 
dare not linger in the twilight. On all sides 
there is evidence that Christ is going to break 
the world power onceagain. Who could have 
foreseen a hundred years ago the revival of 
Church life as we see it to-day in England ? 
Who could have foreseen thirty years ago 
the drawing together of rich and poor of 
Kast and West London as we see _ it 
to-day? Who could have guessed twenty 
years ago that before the end of the century 
the nations of Europe would seriously dis- 
cuss proposals for disarmament? Compare 
the treatment dealt out to Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and Robertson of 
Brighton, with the treatment received by 
modern Christian Socialists. Compare the 
statements at the last two Lambeth con- 
ferences on social questions with the interval 
of ten years between them. Read the advanced 
socialistic newspapers, and note their passion 
for righteousness. Read the reports of the 
Labour Church movement in the North of 
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England. Compare the sad words of Lord 
Shaftesbury in connection with the Factory 
Acts—* All the clergy are against me ”—with 
the speeches at the Church Congress during 
the past ten years. Compare the story of 
industrial troubles, as described in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Mary Barton,” with the story of 
the Bishop of Durham’s intervention in the 
coal strike. Reflect on the fact that 3,000,000 
people have read Mr. Sheldon’s book, “In His 
Steps,” that book which, from a literary point 
of view, sets the teeth on edge of anybody with 
any pretension to taste, but which has fastened 
itself on the attention of the multitude as it 
lifts up the Son of Man as the master of human 
conscience, and bids us follow Him again. 
Faith is overcoming the world. It was done 
once by our Lord. “Be of good cheer.” He 
says, “I have overcome the world.” In Him 
it can be done again. Our Lord stood there, 
the immaculate Son of God, in the midst of 
this wicked world. Around Him surged the 
mass of godless humanity. They despised and 
rejected Him; they dared to spit on His 
adorable countenance; but He lived and toiled 
for them; He loved them unto the end; He 
kept Himself unspotted from the world. That 
was His victory. They could not kill Him; 
they crucified Him, but He rose again and 
lives for evermore, and this life can live for 
evermore in us! 
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Great Jesus, Thou conqueror of sin and 
death, Thou who hast overcome the world, 
look down in mercy upon Thy Church ; cleanse 
her from her defilements; call out from her 
faithful, willing souls who will bear all for Thy 
sake, who will keep themselves unspotted from 
the world, who will commit themselves to 
Thee and follow whithersoever Thou shalt 
lead them ; so that both now and hereafter 
they may share in that heavenly life which is 
in the knowledge of Thee and of the Eternal 
Father, with whom and the Holy Spirit Thou 
livest, one God world without end. AMEN. 
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(An ADDRESS DELIVERED TO Wust Lonpon CuERGy) 


WHat is a Christian Socialist? He is a 
Christian, but not in the strict sense a Socialist, 
at least not necessarily so, 7.e, he does not 
necessarily bind himself to any particular 
theory of economic re-organisation. The term 
“ Christian Socialist” was frankly adopted by 
Frederick Denison Maurice as a protest, so he 
said himself, against un-Christian Socialists 
and unsocial Christians. So long as there are 
such persons in the world it will, it seems to 
me, be necessary to have Christian Socialists 
to continue the protest. When I speak, then, 
of Christian Socialists I mean those Christians 
who feel themselves distinctly called upon to 
witness by word and deed to the truths that 
all Christians must be social, not living to 
themselves but actively concerned about the 
welfare of their fellow men and especially 
those of the household of faith ; and also that 


all “Socialists,” ¢.e., those who in one way or 
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another are concerned with the reform of 
society, whether strict collectivists or merely 
believers in some more or less socialistic 
methods of reform, ought to act upon Christian 
principles and not trust in materialism to 
effect what they desire. 

I do not in this lecture hold a brief for the 
Christian Social Union, although I absolutely 
believe in it as a society based on right 
principles and doing a most necessary and 
important work in the Church. But I pur- 
posely wish to take a wider view of the 
question and not to run the risk of a corres- 
pondence in the Church newspapers, because 
I may say something which some individual 
member of the C. S. U. may on some other 
occasion have contradicted. 

The Christian Socialist movement is a very 
much larger affair than that portion of it with 
which we are familiar in the Church of 
England. In other countries it is very much 
more advanced and has assumed a much 
bolder and more practical shape. Our oppo- 
nents are much alarmed at what we do and 
say in England ; what would they say if we 
talked and acted as our clerical brethren do 
in America, or as some bishops do on the 
Continent ? 

I suppose, then, that I may conclude that my 
hearers understand what I mean when I talk 
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of the anti-Christian-Socialist. He is the man 
who, quite conscientiously I believe, thinks 
and says that this movement is wrong and 
dangerous; that it is founded on false prin- 
ciples ; that it assumes sanctions that it has no 
right to do; that it will, if persisted in, do 
positive harm to the cause of the Christian 
religion and true social progress; and that 
therefore it should be resisted and if possible 
stamped out by the efforts of all lovers of 
their Church and country. Perhaps this may 
sound a little exaggerated. I will allow that 
it is only a minority of our opponents who 
would go to the length of affirming all that ; 
but nevertheless I believe that in the minds of 
a very large number of persons, there lurk 
suspicions and fears grounded more or less on 
these ideas. The opposition takes the form of 
the utterance from time to time of certain 
well-worn criticisms, and it is with these I 
propose to deal in this address. I will enume- 
rate those which I venture to combat. 

I may say I have taken considerable pains 
to learn to what our critics really object. I 
have private letters from some of the leading 
ones among them, fully stating all their 
objections. This address is my answer to them. 

People make use of such expressions as 
these :— 

1. “ You are interfering with the laws of 
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political economy, which like those of any 
other science are the laws of God. You are 
knocking your head against a brick wall and 
committing a positive sin in that you are 
resisting the ordinances of God.” 

2. “This interference of Christians and 
especially of clergy in these social and political 
affairs is wrong. The work of the clergy is 
spiritual, not temporal ; you are the ‘ watchers 
of eternity;’ you have to do with people's 
souls, not their material interests.” 

3. “ Your adoption of these principles must 
involve you sooner or later in coercion in 
the name of Christ. This is wrong, Christi- 
anity cannot and must not be forced upon 
society.” 

4, “ Your methods are materialistic. You 
cannot make people good by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

5. “Christianity is a Gospel for the indi- 
vidual. Your business is to convert individual 
souls; not to take social action as Christians. 
When you act socially, it must be as citizens, 
not as Christians.” 

6. “ You must not interfere with the free- 
dom of the individual: you are proposing a 
new tyranny, the tyranny of the State.” 

7. “Your theory is an absurd and impossible 
one. It holds that all men are equal, whereas 
God has made them unequal. If all were 
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equal to-day they would be unequal Spats in 
a week.” 

8. “ You are making a great fuss about 
nothing. The social problem is not so serious 
as you would have us believe. The country 
is richer than ever it was, and poverty is 
decreasing.” 

Here, then, are eight statements which, I 
think, fairly represent the sort of objections 
that people feel to the Christian social 
movement. 

I will begin with the last, because it is the 
easiest to refute and the one less often heard 
now: That we are making a great fuss about 
nothing. Few people would say this now. 
Most people would subscribe to the famous 
saying of Prince Bismarck, “There is a social 
problem: something wants doing.” The extra- 
ordinary number of strikes; the continuance 
of the sweating system and all its horrors; 
the evils connected with the housing of the 
poor, long hours, low wages, intemperance, 
&c. All this means a serious social problem, 
the existence of which cannot be gainsaid by 
any but the thoughtless. But in this con- 
nection I should like to mention two things. 
There are two assertions frequently made, 
both of which are flatly confuted by scientific 
statisticians. It is frequently said that poverty 


is on the decrease. 
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Mr. Hobson, an unimpeachable authority, 
says: “ We must not congratulate ourselves. 
Poverty is not gradually disappearing.” 

It is still true that on an average one in four 
adults dies dependent on public charity. 

“We have no right to be satisfied with our- 
selves as a society until we have secured that 
all the poverty which continues to exist is the 
natural wage of culpable idleness or deliberate 
vice.” 

So again in the matter of the unemployed, it 
is frequently asserted that it is all their own 
fault; that the men won’t work, &c. 

To this Mr. Charles Booth, an even more 
sober and respectable authority than Mr. 
Hobson, replies with a cold and calm cal- 
culation :— 

“Out of 4,000 very poor families only 18 per 
cent. were found to be in a state of distress 
through loafing, drink, or thriftlessness. The 
remaining 82 per cent. were in distress for 
economic causes.” 

Moreover if the distress is due to moral 
causes there is all the more reason why the 
Church should be alarmed. 

It is always well to meet our opponents 
with the statements of scientificlaymen. The 
clergy are not always to be relied on, and 
fortunately for us Christian Socialists it is not 
on the clergy that we need to rely. 
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That is one thing I wish to say: the other is 
that whatever people may feel as to the exag- 
geration of the urgency of the labour problem, 
there is one problem which quite clearly and 
undeniably presents itself and demands the 
attention of all Christians—it is the problem 
of commercial morality. 

With the cause of commercial immorality, 
the exact amount of blame to be attached to 
the producer and the consumer respectively, 
the remedy for it, and so on, I am not con- 
cerned at present. People may differ and do 
differ on such questions, but of the existence 
of this very great evil in our midst no one has 
any doubt who knows the state of modern 
society. ‘“Cheatand be cheated” is, according 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, the law of our trading 
community: “it is impossible to do business 
on Christian lines,” say business men; “goods 
are made to sell and not to wear,” says a 
student of adulteration ; “ England has lost 
her good name for honesty with the nations 
of the world,” we are told. 

I may mention that the C.S.U. instead of 
spending its time supporting strikes (as many 
people seem to think it does), has, during the 
last six years, been studying this question of 
commercial morality. Asan instance of some- 
thing we have effected I may mention a paper 
on illicit commissions, the result of conferences 
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in which the whole question of commission, 
bribery, &c., was carefully gone into, and a 
tract by Lord Justice Fry, called “The Sin 
that Sticketh between Buying and Selling.” * 

Surely here is a social problem with which 
it is simply the height of audacity (to use a 
mild term) for Church people to say they are 
not concerned. If we are not concerned with 
the violation of God’s law, whois? Yet, only 
a short time ago I was told that we Christian 
Socialists are “building up a shell round an 
imagined, but non-existent kernel”: and I 
have an eloquent and learned friend among 
the dignitaries of the Church who tells me my 
doctrines are rot! I may mention that this 
same dignitary is a very popular preacher 
among commercial men. 

AsI am addressing West London clergy, I 
should like in connection with the seriousness 
of the social problem, to most earnestly call 
your attention to a book called “ Life in West 
London,” lately published by Mr. Arthur Sher- 
well. I have myself printed a sort of epitome 
of it in the form of an address called “ A Lent 
with Lazarus.” + . 

The significance of this book is that it show 


* All C.8.U. publications can be obtained at Messrs. 
Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., 8, Paternoster Buildings, 
E.C. 

+ See p. 67. 
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quite unanswerably two things: (1) That the 
condition of the poor is quite as bad if not 
worse in West London as in East; and (2) the 
direct moral connection between the luxury, 
idleness, and sin of the rich parts and the 
poverty and misery of the poor parts. 

There is matter for serious reflection in this 
book, and I must say that it alone seems to 
me to justify the existence of the C.S.U. It 
proves to me, what I have never doubted, that 
the social reform is a moral and _ spiritual 
work, and that more work of this kind can be 
done among rich and educated people than 
among poor. 

As I am addressing a clerical society it will 
perhaps be best for me to confine myself to 
answering objections to clerical Christian 
Socialism, though I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that the movement is meant to be 
quite as much lay as clerical. It is true that 
the C.8.U. is largely clerical, but we do not 
wish it to be so; we want laymen to take 
part in it. I say this emphatically, because 
we have sometimes been accused of purposely 
keeping it clerical for our own reasons. That 
is an utterly baseless insinuation. 

The third objection is this: “ Your work is 
‘spiritual,’ you have to look after people’s 
souls; you must not interfere in social, poli- 
tical affairs.” 
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But what is “spiritual” work? Surely 
this does not mean neglect of the body? The 
spirit is the whole man, body and soul; and 
spiritual work is work for the regeneration of 
the whole man by the power of Christ; that 
he may realise himself as he ought to be, as 
God meant him to be. 

Now nobody considers the priest is wrong 
who feeds the hungry or sends bodily relief to 
the sick. But you will say: “ Exactly so, we 
have no objection to that, only it is not spiri- 
tual work.” But I am not at all sure it is 
right to call such work unspiritual. Ishould be 
sorry to say that any of our Lord’s work was 
unspiritual, yet a great part of it was a work 
of feeding and healing. And if bodily relief 
is a legitimate part of a clergyman’s work, 
much more is that work which is distinctive 
of the Christian Socialist. The Christian 
Socialist aims at prevention rather than cure. 
When he sees poverty he does not consider 
that his whole Christian duty is performed by 
merely relieving it temporarily. He looks upon 
himself as distinctly called to inquire into 
the causes of poverty, and to take any legiti- 
mate means of lessening those causes. For 
example, if a priest is honestly persuaded in 
his own mind that the passage of a Factory 
Bill through the House of Commons will 
mitigate the horrors of sweating, or will 
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prevent the present alarming number of ill- 
nesses and early deaths of young girls, or if 
he is persuaded that the taking over of the 
water supply of London by the L.C.C. may do 
something to prevent famine and diphtheria, 
is he doing a less spiritual act by agitating for 
the passing of such a measure, by making 
speeches in its favour, and perhaps joining a 
committee to press it on the notice of Parlia- 
ment? Is he doing a less spiritual act by that 
than if he were to take a quantity of soup and 
distribute it amongst the poor Eastenders and 
their families? Personally, I should consider 
that I was doing a distinctly less spiritual act 
in the latter case: in the one case I should be 
ministering simply to bodily need, in the other 
case I should be helping on justice, which is 
God’s will: I should be making it a little 
easier for a large number of persons to serve 
God; I might even be pricking the conscience 
of the sweater himself and making it less 
likely for him to be in torments hereafter. 

In fact, Christian Socialist methods are 
much more truly spiritual than the old 
method of soup tickets and blankets. 

There is a smack of materialism about 
blankets. But the Christian Socialist appeals 
to the conscience; he asks for justice to the 
poor ; he asks for unselfishness and sympathy 
and love. 
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In fact, the movement is pre - eminently 
ethical. We have come to see, with Bishop 
Westcott, that “ Behind every social question 
there lies a moral, even a religious question.” 

When people understand this they will cease 
to talk of it as “ unspiritual” work. 

I do not care what social problem you bring 
up for consideration, you will always find at 
the bottom of it some moral problem; per- 
haps several moral problems. And where 
moral problems are under consideration it 
cannot be out of place for a Christian priest 
to be found at work, considering that to him 
has been committed by our Lord the autho- 
rity to bind and loose. 

Here I would deal with a fourth and kindred 
objection, viz., that our doctrine is material- 
istic; we are said to be teaching that a mere 
improvement in circumstances will effect 
reform, whereas the real matter for concern 
is the selfishness of man. The briefest form 
of this shibboleth is this, You cannot make 
people good by Act of Parliament. No, of course 
you cannot; and that is exactly the very 
reason why we must be Christian Socialists. 
We exist in order to protest against the 
terrible heresy that a man’s life consists in 
the things that he possesses. It is just be- 
cause we know that Parliament cannot do 
all, and just because we know that there are 
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a certain number of social reformers who 
think that it can, that therefore we want to 
enter our earnest protest, and, more than 
that, show men a more excellent way. 

But to allow that you cannot make people 
good by Act of Parliament is not the same 
thing as washing your hands of legislation 
altogether. Because an Act of Parliament 
cannot do all, it does not follow that it can do 
nothing. 

Now it is most important for us to arrive at 
a clear understanding of what value an im- 
provement in circumstances is and is not. 

Bad surroundings are not the root cause of 
sin. Of course we know that. We know that 
there are saints in Soho and blackguards in 
Belgravia. But it is nevertheless true that 
circumstances have something to do with 
character. Evil surroundings, says Dr. West- 
eott, tend to imbrute men. It is really very 
difficult for men and women who are over- 
worked, or underfed, or subject to all sorts of 
discomfort, annoyance, and vexation every 
hour of the day, it is really very difficult for 
them to rise to a true manhood, to be what 
God intended them to be. It is all very well 
for a comfortable parson, who has had a good 
night’s rest in a clean bed, and has had his 
shaving water deposited at his door by a 
spruce little parlour-maid or a liveried flunkey, 
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and has walked leisurely across twenty yards 
of pathway into a well-warmed vestry, and 
thence into the pulpit, to talk in his sermon 
about “taking no thought for the morrow,” 
and the “sin of worry,” and how it is quite as 
easy, perhaps easier, for a poor man to be 
good than for a rich man. But one wonders 
if he could and would talk like that if he had 
to slave like a tramway man or a shop girl; 
or if his ordinary life was like the life of one 
of the “unemployed.” Is there not something 
grim, too, in the sneers and scoffs at the 
“unemployed” processions on the part of 
some aristocratic loafer who hunts five days 
a week? 

Or take the matter of education. We clergy 
who live amongst uneducated people have 
peculiar advantages for realising what an 
extraordinary difference in a man’s life educa- 
tion makes. What a blank there is in the 
character of an uneducated man. How 
heavily handicapped he is in the race of 
life. I cannot understand a Christian who 
has come into real contact with the absence 
of education, not desiring most heartily to 
remove such a stumbling block from his fellow 
man. 

Our desire, then, is to mitigate the presence 
of evil surroundings and to supply the lack of 
opportunities, to set men free to live, to give 
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them the chance of having a more abundant 
life. 

So far, then, we do make for a bettering of 
circumstances ; we do believe in Acts of Par- 
liament and actions of County Councils. But 
that is not a pinning of our faith upon them. 
Rather it is because we do not believe that 
they can do ali that is needed that we are 
Christian Social reformers and not secularists. 

We know that something more is needed. 
We know that the root evil is selfishness ; that 
men are living in evil circumstances in almost 
all cases through somebody’s fault or sin. 

That brings me to another point. Through 
whose fault is it? There is sin, but whose sin ? 
the sin of Lazarus or the sin of Dives? Is it 
always the fault of the man himself? No. 
He is the victim of a selfish system: a system 
built up on selfish principles: “Hach man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost!” 

The Christian Socialist seeing this believes 
in addressing himself to the conscience of the 
whole nation. “Sirs, ye are brethren,” he 
says. “These things ought not to be.” We 
do not wish to lay blame on any particular 
person or class; we want to preach brother- 
hood, equality in the sight of God, unselfish- 
ness, that they may permeate society. 

I pass to another objection. “You are 
interfering,” people say, “with the laws of 
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political economy; they are the laws of God, 
and you might just as well try to fight against 
the law of gravitation as against the laws of 
political economy.” 

Of course if this is true we cannot do much 
harm except to our own self-respect. It is 
curious that people if they believe this do not 
leave us alone. 

Now this idea that political economy is an 
exact science which has provided a law of 
social life, saying to the nations, “This is the 
way: walk ye in it,” was once much more 
popular than it is now, and I should apologise 
for waking up this old ghost, even in order to 
lay him, if it were not that there are still 
some, and especially amongst the anti-Chris- 
tian-Socialists, who still, either through wilful 
or unwilful ignorance, continue to trot him 
out if they have a chance. I suppose it was 
Mr, Ruskin who first contended against this 
idea that the laws of political economy are the 
laws of God, and direct men how to live. He 
held up to scorn the “economic man” as an 
impossible and inhuman monster, who, if he 
existed, was not of God’s ordinance. Earth 
peopled with “economic men” would certainly 
not be a heaven, yet if the laws of political 
economy were the laws of God it ought to be. 

But the best answer to this assertion is to 
be found in the writings of modern political 
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economists. They have put the economic 
man in his right place and have shown us 
exactly what his relation is to the human 
being made by God, whom we generally know 
as man. He is the reflection of the man ina 
looking-glass when he has got a very ugly 
dress on, and is very much out of sorts. He 
is not the man himself. They admit that the 
laws of political economy may vary; that 
they may produce morally bad results and 
should, therefore, be resisted. Listen to the 
words of Professor Marshall, who, as all 
agree, is one of the chiefs among our modern 
economists. 

Out of a perfect host of similar sentences I 
quote these :— 

“An economic law is a statement that a 
certain course of action may be expected 
under certain conditions from the members of 
an industrial group; and that action is the 
normal action of the members of that group. 
Normal action is not always morally right; 
very often it is action which we should use 
our utmost efforts to stop.” So, if I may insert 
a comment here: Supposing the anti-Christian- 
Socialist sees the Christian Socialist (to use 
Professor Marshall’s words) “using his utmost 
efforts to stop” some social injustice, which is 
perhaps only too common and normal, his 
opponent may think he is wrong and unwise, 
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but it is unscientific to call him a wicked 
breaker of economic laws. 

Professor Marshall gives an instance of this. 
He says, “The existence of a considerable 
supply of labour ready to make matchboxes at 
a very low rate is normal in the same way 
that a contortion of the limbs is the normal 
result of taking strychnine. It is one result, a 
deplorable result of the action of those laws 
which we have to study.” 

So again he says, “It is not the function of 
a science to lay down practical precepts or to 
prescribe rules of life.” 

But let me remark that that zs exactly the 
function of Christianity; hence it is not sur- 
prising to find Christianity speaking a very 
different language to political economists, 
though dealing with the same facts. Chris- 
tianity is not opposed to political economy, 
except in the way that the death of a martyr 
is opposed to the fashionable way of dying! 

Political economy says: “This is what 
people generally do ;” Christianity says: ‘This 
is what people ought to do.” So again Marshall 
says: ‘Economic laws are merely statements 
of tendencies expressed in the indicative 
mood, and -not ethical precepts in the imper- 
ative. Economic laws and reasonings are in 
fact merely a part of the material which 
conscience and common sense have to turn to 
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account in solving practical problems, and in 
laying down rules which may be a guide in life.” 

“Ethical forces are among those of which 
the economist has to take account.” 

“Economics deal with that class of motives 
that are measurable only. It is a body of 
systematic reasoning as to the quantities of 
measurable motives.” May I add as another 
comment, “ We Christians are surely bound to 
wish to add to the quantity of good motives 
which a man can be depended upon to act by.” 

Let me now quote Dr. Westcott on the 
same subject :— 

“Economic laws are generalisations from 
the observation of the conduct of average men 
at particular times and places under a 
particular aspect.” 

But the gospel says: “Repent: change your 
mind ; place God at the centre of your moral 
system.” 

Such “laws” declare what actually is, not 
what ought to be; they convey limited infor- 
mation, and not either moral judgments or 
commands; we must, therefore, take account 
of them, but not necessarily accept them as 
determining our action. 

There is a sentence in Mr. Holland’s C.S.U. 
tract called “Our Aim,” which has frequently 
excited the wrath of Mr. Henson, the arch- 
dealer in anti-Christian-Socialism, the Whiteley 
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of individualist mares’-nests.* The sentence 
is this: “We (i.e. the C.S.U.) must assert 
unfalteringly the supremacy of moral over 
mechanical laws.” But all I suppose that Mr. 
Holland means is that the lower must serve 
the higher; a mechanical law cannot be moral, 
but it is not necessarily uncontrollable. We 
are perpetually resisting laws which seem 
inexorable and irresistible. A bird by flying 
resists the law of gravitation by meeting it 
with another law: so with a man ina balloon; 
oramanswimming. “Put a bull in a china 
shop,” as some one said once, and it seems 
inevitable that by an inexorable law he will 
sniash the china; but tame him, and then he 
can move about the china shop and do no 
harm. It depends upon the condition of the 
bull. 

So if a man is a mere gold-seeking animal, 
a sort of bloated, mammon-worshipping bull, 
if he is turned out just as he is into the world 
of trade and commerce, he will cut down his 
fellow men, and beggar his neighbour, and 
spread social confusion wherever he goes; but. 
tame him, bring moral pressure to bear upon 
him, make him realise the Fatherhood of God 
and the consequent brotherhood of man, 
make him see the beauty of love, and that 


* Since this address was delivered, Mr. Henson has 
turned his attention to other and more serious matters. 
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will alter the whole matter. Moral law will 
have become supreme over mechanical law. 

In this connection it is well to read Huxley’s 
remarkable words in the Romanes lecture, 
“ Evolution of Ethics,” about the “ gladiatorial 
theory of existence.” 

This brings me to objection number five. 
We are told that if we go on on these lines it 
must mean ultimately resorting to Christian 
coercion: an attempt to force Christianity by 
law. 

Now this we deny. We do not see any 
necessity for making any such attempt; 
which in fact we believe would be wrong, 
and which past history shows would cer- 
tainly fail We do not wish to compel 
men by force to become Christian ; we trust 
to the old weapons of persuasion and the 
inculeation of principle. This we believe to be 
the way by which the Church is to act upon 
the world. She is not to come forward 
necessarily with a definite political . pro- 
gramme, though there may be occasions when 
she ought to do this. The action of the 
bishops on the temperance question is an 
instance of what Mr. Henson calls the “ New 
Christian Socialism.” The Jubilee address to 
her late Majesty took a very distinct line on 
social questions; and went, I should think, 
’ nearer the mark at which our opponents say 
5 
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“Hands off,” than ever the Christian Social 
Union has done. 

But my hearers might say: “Surely we are 
always hearing of the interference of Christian 
Socialists in all sorts of political questions. 
Are they not trying to force their particular 
views upon the Church and the State?” I 
should say not as Churchmen but as citizens 
in the exercise of their undoubted privilege. 
Theirs is a citizenship which they hold to be 
a very sacred thing; they believe they are 
exercising it as the servants of their Lord ; 
they believe in themselves that the particular 
course they pursue in politics or industrial 
matters is the course to which they are 
impelled out of loyalty to Christ; but they do 
not wish to force others to take the same line. 
For example, supposing a Christian Socialist is 
a convinced Collectivist, I do not think he has 
any right to assert that all Christians are 
bound to approve the Collectivist theory of 
politics; nor do I think as a matter of fact 
you will find that that-is the line which the 
Christian Socialists take. They may some- 
times say things which sound like it; just as 
sometimes Conservative Churchmen talk as 
if they believed the Church and the Tory 
party were one thing; but of course we 
know that they really think nothing of the 
kind. 
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But there is in this connection one par- 
ticular way of proceeding which has been 
adopted by members of the Christian Social 
Union which has excited the wrath of their 
opponents very much, and which I think I 
ought to mention. It is the practice of issuing 
what are called “white lists,” or lists of 
tradesmen who are believed to be plying 
their trade on fair principles and therefore 
may be dealt with with an easy conscience 
by those who, quite rightly, feel scruples in 
such matters. This practice is said to be 
a form of boycotting, and to be unfair and 
“ un-English,” whatever that may mean (there 
are many good things that are un-English, 
varying from the virtue of humility to a 
dish of French beans). 

The best way to understand what the 
Christian Socialists intend by these fair 
lists is to hear the history of one of them 
—the most famous one—the list of fair 
tradesmen in Oxford, which is issued to all 
members of the Christian Social Union who 
want it. 

This is the official account of it: “In order 
to remove any misapprehension, it may be 
well to make a few remarks upon the list. 
First, the standard regulations for a trade 
represent a mutual agreement between Capital 
and Labour, and only deal with such matters 
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as the hours of employment, wages, overtime 
and apprenticeship. Secondly, the existence 
of a code of rules in any trade does not elimi- 
nate the competitive forces altogether, but 
only checks their dangerous operation below 
a certain level. It leaves ample scope for 
special kinds of business energy and enter- 
prise; and, in fact, in every trade both the 
price and the quality of what is offered for 
sale vary between one firm and another. 
Thirdly, the list only takes cognizance of 
those tradesmen who employ the labour of 
other people, and does not include the small 
tradesman who works for himself. It is 
assumed that where the producer and the 
consumer are in direct personal contact the 
former may be trusted to safeguard his own 
interests.” 

The Secretary also adds in a message to me: 
“T have a written statement from the Masters’ 
Association approving our action, and have 
had by word of mouth approval from in- 
dividual employers.” 

A similar list of clerical tailors, bakers, 
~ and coffee houses has been provided by the 
London branch of the C.S.U. for their mem- 
bers, though it is difficult in so large a 
place as London to produce a fair list. 

I should like to add this to make the 
matter clear. These lists are primarily for 
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the private use of the members; we have 
come to the conclusion that it is we consumers 
who are chiefly to blame for the evil con- 
ditions under which our brothers and sisters 
are suffering. This conclusion has been 
forced upon us by the reports of the Royal 
Commissions, and by the opinions of the 
employers themselves. Such being the case, 
we conceive it to be a positive duty to 
endeavour to discover the conditions under 
which that which is consumed by us is 
produced. 

As a standard we take the law of the 
land and the custom of the best traders, 
not our own opinion. 

We say, “Do the producers of this article 
obey the laws of the land in their factories, 
&c.; do they follow the custom of the 
trade by paying the fair wage, or do they 
pay starvation wages ?” 

Now I say confidently that if we can find 
out the true answer to these questions, we 
are bound as Christians to let it affect the 
question of dealing with these firms. To put 
it blankly : If I know of two tailors, that one 
pays his men the required wage, has his work 
done at home under his own supervision, 
looks after his men well; and that another 
is ashamed to belong to the Masters’ Union 
because he does not come up to the 
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standard, that he gives his work out to be 
done under no supervision, that it is notori- 
ously sweated out of the lives of young 
girls, and so on—if I know the facts about 
these two tailors, can there be any doubt 
as to my Christian duty? I must employ 
the former rather than the latter. Mr. 
Henson says this will produce hypocrisy. 
“In time,” he says, “we shall have the 
advertisement of the ‘Christian tailor.” 
This is nonsense, because we can check him. 
He may call himself a Christian tailor, but 
we can find out easily if he is one in deed, 
and act accordingly. 

Number six is the next argument of our 
opponents. Driven into a corner they now 
say, ‘“ Well, we allow that there is some 
social work to be done, but your method is 
wrong. Christianity must be made _ to 
appeal only to the individual, not to society. 
You must convert your individual, and then 
he won't sweat. That is the only legitimate 
Christian method. This talk of appealing 
to the social conscience is nonsense. You 
can only appeal to the separate consciences 
of individuals and convert them one by 
one. Christ addressed Himself to the in- 
dividual.” 

In the first place, I demur to the last 
statement. Our blessed Lord frequently 
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spoke of nations sinning as well as indi- 
viduals, and appealed to them as such. “Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin,” He said. “Thou Caper- 
naum art cast down to hell.” “O Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets,” and so on. 

Are not these expressions addressed to 
the national or corporate conscience ? 

We perfectly agree that ultimately the 
acceptance of Christianity as a religion rests 
with the individual; that the chief part of 
Christianity is restoration by grace, and 
that individuals alone can receive grace. 

But for all that, in the matter of social 
reform there is such a thing as the quicken- 
ing of public opinion which acts as a most 
important factor, and we believe that to 
appeal to the “conscience,” as we call it, of 
a nation, a society, a neighbourhood or a 
class is a legitimate method for Christians 
to pursue. I have never been able to find 
a better instance to give of my mean- 
ing than the instance of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his work. I prefer giving him as 
an instance just because he was such a 
firm believer in the conversion of the in- 
dividual. But in spite of the fact that he 
had the most intense faith in individual 
conversion, he nevertheless worked his 
great factory reform simply and solely by 
appealing to the national conscience. If he 
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had only believed in the individual method, 
instead of making speeches in Parliament 
and appealing to the nation he would have 
had a series of ten days’ missions among 
the mill-owners and coal proprietors in the 
north. He would have knocked at their doors 
and asked each one, “Are you saved?” 
And then in the seclusion of the penitent 
form he would have made each one sever- 
ally promise as a sign of his conversion 
to set free the women and children whom 
he was treating worse than brute beasts in 
his mill or his mine.* 

But Lord Shaftesbury knew that that would 
take a very long time, and so he adopted the 
other perfectly right and Christian method 
of addressing himself to the national con- 
science and rousing public opinion to the 
side of justice. And this, mark you, he did 
as a Christian, not merely as a citizen. It 
was in the name of our blessed Lord that he 
appealed to his countrymen. With him, to be 
a good Christian and a good citizen were 
one and the same. He knew nothing of these 
refined distinctions of the latter-day anti- 
Christian-Socialist by which a man performs 

* A Radical clergyman once tried this method with a, 
Tory penitent at a mission. He persuaded her to promise 
as a result of her conversion that she would leave the Prim- 


rose League. History does not record the result of thig 
somewhat audacious proceeding. 
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one set of actions on one set of principles, 
as a citizen, and another set of actions, on 
another set of principles, as a Christian. 

And what did the old lord say? “All 
the clergy are against me!” Do let us 
take that to heart. I don’t think he would 
have to say that now, but I think he would 
have to say, “A great many clergy are 
against me; a great many clergy are quite 
indifferent about such work as mine.” 

The last two objections I have more or 
less answered already. People say, “ You 
must not interfere with the freedom of the 
individual; you are proposing a new tyranny, 
the tyranny of the State.” 

Well, but you must first say what you 
mean by freedom. There is some freedom 
which must be interfered with in the in- 
terests of the community. A thief must be 
handed over to the police for the safety of 
society. And so with the sweater, and the 
unfair dealer, and the rack-renter. They 
must be dealt with somehow. Are we to 
wait till every employer keeps his factory 
in decent order, and every landlord mends’ 
his drains, and every parent wants to edu- 
cate his child? Is no compulsion to be used 
to press the individual for the sake of the 
community ? “Yes, perhaps, a little,” says 
our opponent, “but there must be limits; 
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you must take care. There is a danger of 
grandmotherly legislation.” That argument 
has been splendidly dealt with in an article 
called “Every Man his own Grandmother,” * 
by Canon Scott Holland, in which he shows 
that, in these democratic days, the State is 
not an outside, merciless, arbitrary tyrant, 
enforcing its laws on an unwilling people, 
but that we are the State ourselves, volun- 
tarily consenting to interference here and 
interference there for the common good. 
We are our own grandmothers! Of course 
there are limits to State interference, but 
the principle seems to us Christian Socialists 
eminently Christian. It seems to us noth- 
ing more nor less than the embodiment in 
civic life of the law of our Master, “Bear 
ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.” Unless we are prepared to 
say that the principle of love and_ brother- 
hood is not to enter into civic relationships 
and political adjustments, I do not see how 
we can object to what is known as “State 
interference”—even though it be the be- 
ginning of Socialism. 

Lastly there is the objection about 
“Equality.” “Your talk about equality,” 
they say, “is all moonshine. God has made 
men unequal, and He never meant equality 


* In Goodwill, vol. i., 1894. 
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to exist. If we were all equal to-day we 
should be unequal again to-morrow.” 

Now the question is “ What zs our ‘talk 
about equality’ to which our opponents 
object? What are we in the habit of say- 
ing or writing on the subject?” I sometimes 
wonder if our opponents ever read anything 
which a Christian Socialist writes or listen 
to anything he says, so strange is the account 
they give of us, our ways, and our words. 
There is scarcely any heresy in theology or 
economics that we have not been accused of 
teaching, and generally without any basis of 
fact. Now I am not aware of any Christian 
Socialist (and I think I could add Socialist 
either) who ever taught that God had made 
every one equal in the sense that He had 
given to each exactly the same talents. To 
go no further than myself. It may sound 
surprisingly modest in a Christian Socialist, 
but I feel quite sure I am not in that sense 
equal to Shakespeare or even to Dr. Bar- 
nardo. But we claim nothing of the kind. 
We are content with Bible language about 
“ God being no respecter of persons,” which we 
take to mean that in the eyes of the Eternal 
each man counts for one, neither more nor 
less; that each man has a right to expect 
from his fellow creatures equality of con- 
sideration. “ Equality of consideration” is our 
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watchword. This does not necessarily mean 
an equal amount of consideration : it means 
rather an equality of right to proportionate 
consideration. 

For example, a swindling director has for- 
feited a very large portion of his right to 
consideration, but he still retains his bare 
rights as a man, and so we feed and clothe 
him in prison. 

Now we feel that in the present state of 
society this equality of consideration is very 
unfairly proportioned; that some members 
of the community have an undue share of 
consideration and opportunity ; others much 
less than God wills that they should have. 

We think the whole matter is based on 
immoral or doubtful foundations. Riches, 
for example, command for the owner very 
much more consideration than seems fitting 
in those who follow Him Who warned men 
against their deceitfulness and danger. I do 
not see that it can be denied that in the 
matter of education, for example, we as a 
nation have not considered the poor as we 
ought: even now we deal it out to them 
by way of compassion or policy, not by way 
of justice. 

There is a kindred expression to the one 
we are now discussing, which says that any 
one who has natural abilities will always 
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rise above his circumstances and get to the 
top in spite of them. We are reminded of 
President Garfield, Log Cabins and White 
Houses, and that is supposed to foreclose all 
discussion on the subject. It seems to me 
that the fact that a few very exceptional 
boys and girls by dint of great industry, and 
generally by a few rather lucky coincidences 
to boot, have succeeded in spite of circum- 
stances, only suggests the great injustice 
done to a _ vastly large number who 
presumably could do the same, were it 
not for the pressure of preventible draw- 
backs. 

Then again, there is the undeniable fact 
that a large number have much more con- 
sideration given them than they deserve. 
The idle member of society in our opinion 
deserves the very minimum of consideration, 
but he gets a good share. This opinion seems 
also to have been the opinion of St. Paul, 
who even went so far as to suggest that he 
should be starved out. Even the Christian 
Socialists do not suggest the closing of 
workhouses against Pall Mall club loungers. 

I have noticed that this sort of talk about 
equality makes some comfortable people very 
angry. Perhaps it is the pricking of con- 
science. A certain royal personage was very 
much annoyed with me, and instituted a 
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sort of boycott against me, because I dared 
in her august presence at a meeting to say 
that those who worked least got most rest 
and opportunity for recreation in this country. 
I was drawing a contrast between their lot 
and the lot of the factory girls for whose 
holidays I was pleading. 

I should like in conclusion to say a word 
about another objection, viz. that the 
Christian Socialists are mixing themselves 
up with an Atheistic movement. Of course 
we are doing nothing of the kind. The 
Socialist and social reforming movements in 
England are particularly moral and religious, 
as I could show if I had time. And it is for 
that very reason, because the Labour leaders 
are appealing to us Christians in these 
matters, and because in spite of all their 
mistakes they do say such a lot that is 
Christian and true, and do such a lot that 
is obviously just and humane and unselfish, 
that Ido appeal most earnestly to all clergy 
to take some interest and some practical 
part in the solving of the pressing social 
problems of our day. All the great social 
reform movements of this century have been 
worked by men of earnest religious views; 
often, it is true, by non-Church people, such 
as John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, and John 
Bright, but sometimes also by great Church- 
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men, such as Wilberforce, Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Shaftesbury. 

God grant that these modern social changes 
may not be brought about without the 
guidance, the inspiration, and the grace 
which the ministers of His Church have 
it in their power to supply, and without 
which no real lasting good can be achieved. 
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“There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day: 
And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which 
was laid at his gate, full of sores.’—Srt. Luxe xvi. 19, 20. 


Ir is customary to tell rich people that this 
parable is not only addressed to them, that 
Dives was tormented not because he was rich 
but because he was wicked, that Lazarus was 
comforted not because he was poor but because 
he was good, that the Rich man found himself 
in hell because he had forgotten his soul, his 
neighbour and his God. This is all very true, 
but I cannot help thinking that to say this to 
a rich congregation is to encourage them to 
ignore much that our Lord wished to teach 
them by His words. This address at least 
shall not run that risk. I have been read- 
ing Mr. Arthur Sherwell’s “Life in West 
London,” and I have endeavoured here to 
arrange some notes for the perusal of thought- 
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classes who, though they may not be wicked 
people, are certainly “clothed in purple and 
fine linen,” “fare sumptuously every day,” do 
most assuredly in their lifetime receive many 
“good things,” and at whose gates there are 
many beggars “full of sores.” 

Lazarus is a good deal nearer to Dives than 
most of us thought. This is what we feel we 
have learnt by reading Mr. Sherwell’s simple, 
straightforward and deeply interesting book. 
I do not want to save you the trouble of 
reading the book, but I want to draw your 
attention to it most seriously as a most fitting 
subject for our prayers, meditations, and con- 
fessions during Lent. 

The fact which I want you to notice is the 
great 


MoRAL RESPONSIBILITY OF EAcH OF Us. 


It is clear from Mr. Sherwell’s book that it 
is we who very largely make the conditions 
under which the masses of our brethren have 
to struggle to live. It is no good saying that 
CIRCUMSTANCES do not alter character—that 
is not the point. 

The fact that Lazarus got to heaven in spite 
of his sores did not make it any the less wicked 
for Dives to have left him alone to suffer. 

Inconsiderateness, wanton luxury, idleness 
—these are sins of the flesh and quite as bad 
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in God's sight as what we are pleased to call 
“immorality.” : 

If Mr. Sherwell is correct, these sins play a 
very large part in the tragedy now being 
enacted in the heart of West London. 

The Contrast.—“< Here are all the ordinary 
facts of social life in crowded centres, insanitary 
dwellings, irregular employment, sweated 
wages, and chronic physical weakness, intensi- 
fied by higher rents and a relatively higher 
cost of living; and what is worse still, aggra- 
vated by the close proximity of those awful 
contrasts—the extremes of wealth and poverty, 
which are the special and peculiar miseries 
of the West End. 

“ Here are gifts and treasures innumerable— 
art, knowledge, beauty, wealth—but they are 
not for the poor. The poor, of West London 
are made to feel that they are aliens from life 
on the very border of their own homesteads.” 

Percentage of Poverty.—In Soho the popula- 
tion is 32,148, and the percentage of poverty 
is 42-4, and in one area 51:6. Two hundred 
persons live to an acre and there are no open 
spaces open to the poor. But in the adjoining 
district of Mayfair the percentage of poverty 
is 2°7, and in one area only 0°5. In Belgravia 
it is 5; in Kensington, 5:9. 

The Unemployed.—Cold weather reduces the 
poor to starvation point in a few days. In the 
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winter of 1895 out of 100 families visited 115 
adults were out of work: 80 of them had been 
so for a month and upwards. 

Another Contrast.—In the midst of the 
luxury and idleness of the West End (no less 
than 26,222 persons living on their own means) 
there are between 7,000 and 8,000 paupers; 
over 4,000 die annually dependent on public 
money. 

Overcrowding.—In one large district of West 
London there are 128,120 persons living in one- 
room tenements. 

In Soho the average number of persons 
to a house is 13, but in S. George’s, Hanover 
Square, it is 7. 

In St. Mary’s, Soho, it is 194; in Christ 
Church, Mayfair, 7. 

In Soho there are 21 houses to an acre; in 
Mayfair only 6. (That Soho is not abnormal 
in this matter is easily perceived if we reflect 
that in Bethnal Green there are 49 to an acre.) 
The contrast is more startling if we take the 
number of persons to an acre. In Soho it is 
232; in Mayfair only 41. 

In Soho 10 per cent of the whole population 
live four or more persons to a room, but in 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, the percentage 
is only 2. 

Rent.— The rent for three rooms in Soho 
ranges from 14s. to 20s. a week.” One case is 
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reported of 25s. in a “by no means desirable 
street.” The average rent of a small room 
is 6s. 

Infant Mortality.—In 1894 there were in all 
London 1438 deaths per thousand births. In 
Soho the rate was, 79 per thousand, or 64 per 
thousand higher than St. George’s, Hanover 
Square ! 

The Evils of the “London Season.”—The 
“unrestricted luxury and worse than useless 
extravagance that characterise the wealthy 
neighbouring districts” lead to a great deal 
of casual work which intensifies the pres- 
sure of poverty—e.g., “widows and families” 
with casual earnings form 26 per cent. of the 
population as against 10 per cent. in Bethnal 
Green and 8 per cent. in Poplar. 

The dressmakers, food purveyors of all 
kinds, packers, porters—all suffer from season 
casualty. 

“Tt often largely turns upon a question of 
custom or fashion or prejudice.” Can this be 
reformed or prevented? Mr. Sherwell suggests 
that we have here a “problem in social ethics 
or practical Christianity.” 

Laundry Work.—The lot of the workers is 
“extremely unsatisfactory.” The hours of 
work (even as sanctioned by the Factory and 
Workshop Acts) are excessive, while the 
wages are by no means high. 
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“Very much of the overtime (which is 
frequently prolonged until midnight) is due to 
the inconsiderateness of the public, who make 
the most thoughtless and cruel demands. 
Many of the visitors at the West End hotels, 
for example, are in the habit of giving out 
work overnight which has to be returned, 
ready for use, early next morning.” 

Charwomen.—Wages are “scandalously low.” 
The case of a woman who had to scrub and 
clean from half-past five in the morning until 
twelve at noon for 8s. 2d. a week may be quoted 
as fairly representing the rate of pay of many 
of these casual workers, a large proportion 
of whom are married women with a bitter 
knowledge of the grip of hunger and rent. 

Dressmakers.—Some are well paid, but they 
suffer from irregularity. As many as 50 per 
cent. of the workers under twelve firms were 
out of work in the slack season. 

The machinists are well paid, but their 
health is soon seriously injured by the awful 
strain. 

Much of the work (in Soho) is “miserably 
underpaid.” Women are paid as little as 8d. 
for making large ulsters and then are required 
to find their own cotton. 

Tailoring.—This trade is terribly disorgan- 
ised. Only 3,551 out 52,346 persons in it are 
in Trade Societies. 
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The workshops are “shamefully over- 
crowded.” Many cunning devices are resorted 
to in order to elude the vigilance of the 
Inspector. There are not half enough 
Inspectors at work. Please remember that 
the whole policy of “Factory Acts” and 
“Inspection” is vehemently opposed by a 
large section of the upper classes, and it is 
of the utmost importance that public opinion 
should be “educated ” on this question. 

Your opinion goes to make up public opinion. 
“ Legislative reforms are in themselves useless 
in the absence of adequate and efficient 
administrative arrangements.” Public opinion 
very largely stimulates good “administrative 
arrangements.” 

“Tt can hardly be doubted that if the 
wealthy residents of Mayfair and Belgravia 
could be induced to visit the domestic work- 
rooms of Soho and see for themselves the 
actual conditions under which their clothes 
are made, the result would be a rude awaken- 
ing that would speedily bring about a series 
of reforms.” 

“Nearly 50 per cent. of those making 
clothes live under crowded and often scan- 
dalous conditions.” 

“That many of the evils connected with the 
trade spring from the inconsiderateness of 
the clothes-buying public is certain”—e.g., 
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“through the frequent failure of the customer 
to keep his appointments for trying on a 
garment.” 

The slackness of the off-season might be 
minimised by a little considerateness-—e.g., 
liveries might be ordered in the early months 
of the year and so the pressure of the busy 
season might be relieved. This is, of course, 
only a small matter; but it is a suggestion of 
a line of thought not often entered upon. 

Moral Questions.—The people “live their 
lives surrounded by artificial objects and at 
the mercy of wholly artificial conditions 
which are fatal to moral life.” 

The inevitable effect is to “breed secularism,” 
in one or other of its forms, in the soul, and 
the greater or less refinement of the form will 
be determined largely by the people’s physical 
surroundings. 

Luxury.—*< Unbridled luxury must always 
be a vicious and disintegrating influence in 
the life of a community, especially where, 
as here, one considerable portion of the 
population lives merely to minister to and 
maintain it; and it cannot be doubted that 
the vicious excesses and selfish extravagance 
of the richest districts have left an unmistak- 
able mark in the degradation and misery of 
the poorer districts.” 

Destitution.—“ Poverty in itself may not 
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seriously affect the problem of morals, but 
destitution undoubtedly does, and while it is 
easy to exaggerate its influence, it is folly and 
worse than folly to ignore it.” 

Gambling and Intemperance.—Gambling is 
rampant. Men, women, and children are the 
victims. Intemperance is seen in all its forms 
from the “coarsest and most obvious” to the 
“most outwardly refined viciousness of Club- 
land.” The “facilities for drinking are ap- 
palling.” In 18 small streets in Soho there 
are 76 public-houses. It seems only too 
certain that many of these houses are used 
for the double purpose of drinking and 
immorality of another kind. 

“ Immorality.”—West London is “ infamous 
throughout Europe as a recognised rendez- 
vous for the most vicious and dissolute 
characters.” It is estimated that in St. 
James’s and St. Anne’s parishes alone there 
are at least one thousand “bullies” who live 
on the earnings of these poor women who 
minister to the vice of men. “It is notorious 
that many of the large business houses of the 
West, and especially refreshment bars, are 
systematically visited by persons who culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the young women 
assistants in order to lure them on to ruin.” 

Girls are brought up from pure homes in 
the country to be ruinedin London. Sixty per 
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cent. on the register of one of our Rescue 
Homes came from the provinces. 

“Ttis a notorious fact that, in the West End, 
milliners and dressmakers and _tailoresses 
are frequently driven upon the streets in the 
slack season, returning to their shops with 
the advent of the new season’s trade. In 
other words, morals fluctuate with trade. 

But it is not only an economic question. 
Many of the girls who regularly frequent 
Piccadilly and Regent Street are drawn from 
domestic service. Highty-eight per cent. in 
one Rescue Home had previously been in 
service. “Purity like charity must begin at 
home.” 

The immorality of the streets is “an out- 
ward and visible sign of a hidden moral 
disease induced by false habits and corrupt 
ideals of life.” 

“The effect of the idleness and extravagance 
of the West is entirely demoralising, and those 
who are concerned to discover the ultimate 
cause of the miserable but pathetic infamy 
of Piccadilly should begin to look for it in the 
idle luxury and vicious irresponsibility of 
West End Life.” 

Conclusion.—If you want a good occupation 
for Lent, ponder on these things and pray 
to God about them. 

It is inconceivable that Isaiah or Amos 
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would have lived in London to-day and not 
have mentioned such facts as the above in 
their sermons. 

When people say that Religion has nothing 
to do with these matters, it only shows their 
complete blindness to the method and principle 
of the Prophets of the Holy Scriptures. 

If it is objected that the Church is outside 
the world and can have no part in politics, 
imperial or municipal, the answer is, Be 
consistent, then. Don’t interfere in politics 
at all. Let us hear no more of the Primrose 
League in the Church schoolroom; let us 
hear no more of agitations about Church 
schools and Church endowments, but let us 
fold our hands and say nothing for fear of 
defiling our most Christian selves with “the 
State.” But don’t let us preach and practise 
that ghastly heresy that you may rush into 
the thick of politics to uphold the comfort- 
able existence of a rich Dean, his wife, and 
daughters, but you must not think of doing so 
on behalf of a sweated sempstress, a tempted 
barmaid, or a houseless tramp. 

Lastly, even if we may not interfere in 
politics, there still remains the necessity for 
moral reform, which is after all the main 
contention of Mr. Sherwell’s book. It is by 
way of moral reform that material reform 
will ultimately come about. My object then 
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is to stir up the consciences of dwellers in 
the West, to arouse “an intelligent and prac- 
tical sympathy with the fair and legitimate 
aspirations of the poor.” 


“Thy Kingdom come, O God, 
Thy Rule, O Christ, begin, 
Break with Thine iron rod, 
The tyrannies of Sin.” 


EXTRAVAGANCE: CAN IT BE RIGHT? 





EXTRAVAGANCE: CAN IT BE RIGHT? 


A Repty To a Criricism oF A SHRMON WHICH CONDEMNED 
EXTRAVAGANCE. 


“No, Mr. Adderley: your bitter cry is only 
Cant ; and it is very difficult to believe that 
you do not know it so to be.” 

So cried from the top of his West-end 
pillar: to wit, a column’ of Vanity Fair, the 
noble Lord who, under the euphemistic title 
of the ascetic “Simeon Stylites,” contributes 
weekly quips and epigrams for the higher 
education of the upper circles. 

And what was my bitter cry? and what 
is “Cant”? and was it Cant? and did I know 
it so to be? 

Well, the cry was only a little remark made 
in the course of a sermon to avery fashionable 
congregation of stylish Simeons and _ their 
wives and daughters. 

My Daily Postbox told me that another 
Christian peer (Christian, presumably, because 
he took the chair not long ago at a Missionary 

q 81 
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meeting, and advocated religion as at least 
desirable for the lower orders) was about 
to give a grand ball on a Friday (let that pass) 
not many yards from my pulpit, at which 
enormous sums were going to be spent on 
dresses, one lady having the intention of pay- 
ing over a thousand pounds for a frock (I believe 
that is the correct word nowadays with which 
to describe what our mothers used to call a 
gown). 

I was preaching about the application of 
Christianity to our daily life, and I was calling 
attention to St. Peter’s description of Church 
people as “strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” 
As an instance of what seemed to my canting 
mind somewhat incompatible with this pilgrim 
character of Christians, I mentioned the facts 
about the coming ball as told me by the Post- 
bow. 

But the ascetic peer says it is “ Cant.” Now 
Cant is said to be another word for officious 
and hypocritical professionalism. The accusa- 
tion implies that one has exercised one’s craft 
with a certain fussy interference and with 
a want of genuineness. Of course Simeon 
won't believe it, but perhaps my readers will, 
if I say that the sermon was delivered in 
perfect good faith and I really thought it 
might have some effect, not outside, of course, 
but within the walls of the church where it 
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was delivered. For a certain number of those 
present were likely to go to the ball in 
question, and it might have induced them 
to be more moderate in their expenditure. 
For, though it may seem incredible to Simeon, 
I really do believe that extravagance is wrong, 
and I said what I believed. No, it was not 
cant. Nor was it what the Daily Telegraph 
called it (for I was honoured by a leading 
article of abuse even from that learned 
organ); the writer called it “clerical Phari- 
saism.” How choice is the language of the 
capitalistic Press! Nor was it an intentional 
imitation of a certain Yankee preacher whose 
name I have not yet discovered, though I have 
been told I copied him on purpose, out of 
“emulous envy.” 

One cannot help feeling that this chorus 
of disapproval which greets a modest little 
protest against extravagance comes from 
those who, being extravagant themselves, 
want to take shelter under the great name 
of “political economy,” and to make it appear 
that these absurd clergy are proposing to take 
the bread out of the poor man’s mouth by 
spoiling trade. For instance, several news- 
papers, commenting on the subject, said that 
the fact that “the holding of these balls 
causes a vast amount of money to be cir- 
culated amongst the humbler classes is one 
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reason why the pulpit reference has not been 
more prominently noticed.” So, too, the 
Daily Telegraph tried to gibbet me as ignorant 
of political econom:, and as being too dense 
and stupid to know that the idea that luxury 
was bad for trade was an “ancient fallacy 
that had been again and again exposed!” I 
wonder whether, if the leader writer had 
been pressed, he could have quoted any one of 
these exposures. 

Now let us examine the question. When, I 
ask, “is extravagance right?” I mean ethically 
right, or, speaking as a Christian minister, can 
it be considered not wrong for a Christian ? 
But before I proceed to the religious question, 
I want to show that in this matter we 
Christians find ourselves supported by the 
economists. Of course we are not bound to 
show that our doctrines are economically 
sound at all. A pulpit utterance should be 
judged solely from the Christian standpoint. 
A preacher is presumably preaching Christian 
doctrine, and what he says should be judged 
as such. But our critics, finding the whole 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation dead against 
them, are obliged to resort to arguments 
drawn from what they suppose to be political 
economy. Thus we are forced in self-defence 
to enter into the economic question. Not that 
we are at all afraid to do so, only it should be 
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clearly understood that it is not of the essence 
of our reply. 

The economic question resolves itself into 
this. Is extravagance in luxuries good for 
trade, i.¢., is it in the long run for the social 
welfare of the nation, commercially speaking ? 

Before I attempt to answer this I should 
like to enlarge the subject a little and to 
include more than this particular lady’s dress 
in my condemnation. I believe we are living 
in an age of the greatest extravagance that 
the world has ever known. I believe it is 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and it be- 
comes a serious question from a national point 
of view, apart altogether from religious con- 
siderations. It is notorious that the style of 
living is much more costly among the wealthy 
classes than it was twenty years ago, and that 
wealth is being wasted in the wildest way 
at the very moment in our h‘story when 
we are learning more and more of the awful 
sufferings of the very poor. Let me quote 
a sentence from Percy Dearmer’s tract, “Is 
Luxury Good for Trade?” which all would do 
well to study.* “There are,” he says, “in this 
country about 6,000,000 well-to-do persons 
who spend about £818,000,000 a year. There 
are also no less than 25,000,000 working folk 


** Mr. Dearmer’s tract can be obtained at the C.S.U, 
depot, 5, Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 
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who.spend—how much do you think ?—little 
more than half this amount, £467,000,000. 
Thus there is plenty of money in England. 
Yet there are in London alone 1,400,000 people 
out of a population of 4,000,000, who are living 
in miserable poverty, because the poor have 
so little and the rich waste so much. Indeed, 
Professor Marshall calculates that the rich 
waste no less than £400,000,000,—nearly as 
much as the poor spend !” 

But how do the very rich waste their 
wealth? Apparently they have not learnt 
(with many exceptions, of course) how to 
spend it socially, i.e, for the benefit of the 
whole nation. Mr. J. A. Hobson, who is 
anxious that they should spend it and not 
accentuate the difficulty of the situation by 
what he calls “over-saving,” says that they 
have often “no other notion of spending 
it than to make new businesses to bring 
them in future returns.”* There is, he 
says, “a merely automatic accumulation of 
an idle surplus of income after all genuine and 
wholesome needs are fully satisfied.” We are 
not quarrelling with the rich who spend their 
superfluous wealth in really productive ways. 
By “luxury” we do not mean “ anything over 
and above bare necessaries,” but rather that 
which is not conducive to the highest and 

* « Problem of the Unemployed ” (Methuen, 1897). 
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best human life. Professor Marshall draws 
a distinction between “necessaries,” and “ con- 
ventional necessaries.” ‘“Necessaries” are those 
things without which there cannot be life and 
efficiency for young and old. “Conventional 
necessaries” are those which theoretically 
could be dispensed with, but practically would 
be preferred by the majority of people to 
some of those things which are really 
necessary for efficiency. Tobacco is one 
instance of a conventional necessary.* If 
it can be shown that expenditure on that 
which is not strictly necessary, nor even con- 
ventionally necessary, is yet likely to be 
socially productive of good, it would probably 
not come under the head of luxury, such as is 
to be at once condemned. The lavish expendi- 
ture on Jubilee Day could, I daresay, be de- 
fended as being conducive to the increase and 
development of Patriotism, a virtue which as 
a nation we sorely need, and must have, if we 
are not to be ruined in every way. But that 
is by the way, an abnormal matter with which 
we are not here concerned. 

It is the alarming increase of private ex- 
travagance, or extravagance among a small set 
of “smart people,” which is really disastrous. 
Lady Jeune, in her little book called “ Lesser 

* Marshall’s ‘“ Principles of Economics,” vol, i. bk, 
Vi; 2 
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Questions,” * shows very clearly how things 
have “gone on” in forty years, in the matter 
of dress. It used to be considered “ normal” 
for a married lady to dress on £300 or £400 
a year, and a girl on £100 or £150. Now 
they require double and treble the amount 
and talk about “hard times.” A ball dress 
used to cost £3. We know what the 
modern “frock” runs into! Ladies change 
their dresses four or five times a day. It 
is considered “a sin” to appear in the same 
gown twice while staying at a country house. 

I have been told on unimpeachable authority 
of ladies who give £5, £6 or £8 for a bonnet or 
hat to be worn perhaps three or four times; 
£30 to £50 for a cloak or jacket to be worn 
with some particular dress only; hundreds 
of pounds on underclothing or on little 
accessories to their dress which are in fashion 
one month and out of it the next. One young 
lady wore a “simple ” dress not long ago costing 
£25, and would not be seen in it more than two 
or three times. £40 is a very usual price for 
an ordinary smart gown, and a grand lady 
has been known to order forty hats at one 
“go.” Nor are the young men innocent by 
any means. One fool (I use this term in the 
Scriptural sense) is said to spend £25 a piece 
on his nightdresses! One hopes this is quite 


* Published by Remington, 1894, 
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unique; another is said to have hundreds 
of suits of clothes and pairs of boots lying 
idle in his cupboards. (I wish he would send 
us a few down East.) Ridiculous prices are 
paid for wine and cigars. Champagne is 
drunk at £2 a bottle, and often at a higher 
price. Cigars are smoked at 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
each; in one club, according to a “clerical 
Pharisee,” not myself, at 10s. 6d. each! Expen- 
diture on flowers for decoration at one night’s 
entertainment runs into hundreds of pounds.* 
Much more might be told of the enormous 
sums spent on jewellery and pictures, on 
orchids, and even bird’s-eggs ! 

No doubt, if any one criticises the above 
statements, I shall be told that I exaggerate, 
or that they represent a very small section 
of the subject. I sincerely hope they do, but 
it must be remembered that the “very rich” 
are only a small section of the nation. That 
is the problem itself. I should also like to 
guard myself from being supposed to con- 
demn the practice of all “very rich” people. 
Some of the very rich live really simple lives. 
One great London landlord lives on a most 
spare diet, but yet is no miser, doing a grand 
social work in beautifying and cleansing the 
streets of his property. 


* This was written six years ago, Things are much 
worse now, 
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Now how do the political economists speak 
on this subject ? We ignorant, canting parsons 
are told that they are against us. Let them 
speak for themselves. 

Emile de Laveleye, Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Liége, has 
written a book on the whole subject. It 
begins with the story of the financier and 
the economist in the last century conversing 
about luxury. “I maintain,” says the finan- 
cier, “for my part that Luxury upholds 
States.” “Yes,” replies the economist, “just 
as the executioner’s rope upholds the hang- 
man.” On this M. de Laveleye says that he 
holds the economist to have been right. 
“Philosophers of old times, and fathers of 
the Church, alike condemned luxury in the 
strongest terms, and they were right in so 
doing. It is pernicious to the individual 
and fatal to society. Primitive Christianity 
reproved it in the name of charity and of 
humility ; political economy condemns it in 
the name of utility, and right in the name 
of equity.” * 

So again, “Luxury consists in the con- 
sumption of what has cost great labour to 
produce for the satisfaction of spurious 
needs; there are so many needs unsupplied: 


* “ Luxury,” by E. de Laveleye, chap. i. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein, 1891). 
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so many poor lives: can it be right to spend:so 
much on that which satisfies not ?” This is the 
quarrel of economists with Luxury. It is spend- 
ing wealth unproductively while the ways are 
obviously open for spending it productively. 
While the poor are ragged, and children are 
going barefoot and dying of cold and hunger, 
it cannot be economically right for women 
to be throwing away money on that which 
produces so little. “I would rather,” says 
de Laveleye, “see fifty women wearing a 
dress that cost a pound than one wearing a 
ball dress which cost £400.” 

The French economists have no words too 
strong for condemnation ; “Les personnes qui 
par un grand pouvoir ou de grands talents 
cherchent a répandre le gott du luxe, conspirent 
contre le bonheur des nations.” * 

*‘ Le luxe, dit on tous les jours donne du mouve- 
ment et de lactivité aux affaires et cest ainsi 
qwil enrichit la société. Rien n'est plus fauc.” + 

Professor Symes allows me to quote from a 
private letter to me on the subject, in which 
he says: “Spending an extravagant sum on 
dress cannot be in itself good for trade.” 

« Almost all economists agree that luxury is 
bad for trade.” 


* J, B. Say. 
+ Courcelle Seneuil in the ‘ Dictionnaire d’Economie 
Politique,” edited by M. Léon Say (Paris, 1891). 
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“Extravagance and Luxury, 7.e., expenditure 
that is ethically undesirable, is also generally 
economically undesirable.” 

So also Doctor Walker, the great American 
economist, after allowing that considerable 
expenditure over and above what the mass of 
people can afford, may sometimes be not 
injurious to the community, and may even do 
some good as stimulating a man to develop 
his business by giving him an interesting 
object to look forward to, yet goes on to say 
(and these words are peculiarly apposite to 
the present controversy about the ball) :— 

“There is a disposition, very frequently 
manifested, to applaud luxurious expenditure, 
even in its most extravagant forms, as a good 
thing in itself because it ‘makes trade good,’ 
‘puts money in circulation,’ ‘gives employment 
to labour, &c. Whenever any great exhibi- 
tion of extravagance is given there are always 
found those who approve it for such reasons. 
. . . Those who take this view of the expen- 
diture of wealth see only one side of the case. 
While most forms of luxury do, at the time, 
give employment to labour and give ‘a, fillip’ 
to trade, there is almost always some use to 
which that wealth might have been applied 
which would have proved, in the long run, 
much more beneficial to the community at 
large and to the labouring class in parti- 
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cular.” * What a pity “Simeon Stylites” and 
the Daily Telegraph do not read Dr. Walker ! 
The American then proceeds to give an illus- 
tration. He supposes a man to spend through 
vanity 100,000 dollars on a house and grounds 
where 25,000 would have purchased all he 
really needed for his wife and children. “He 
employs more grooms and gardeners,” say the 
Simeons and the Daily Telegraphs, “and so it is 
good for trade.” “But,” says Dr. Walker, 
“think of the 75,000 dollars and how he might 
have spent them. He might have built a new 
factory or bought some land; he might have 
developed his industry and have given per- 
manent employment not merely to a few 
grooms but to ten, twenty, or thirty times as 
many workers as those he requires on his new 
estate.” But the Simeons never think of these 
things. Itis “Cant” to descend to such details. 

So to come back once more to the four-figure 
frock. Supposing Mrs. had been influenced 
by my cant and Pharisaism and had made up 
her mind to spend £100 only (and Nathan 
would have rigged her up pretty well for 
that !); then supposing that she had taken the 
remaining £900 and spent it very judiciously, 
under the eye, shall we say, of Mr. Loch of the 
C.0.S. Supposing she had clothed and set up 


* ‘ Kirst Lessons in Political Heonomy,” § 278 (Mac- 
, millan, 1890). 
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comfortably one hundred ragged people. 
Warmly clad and endowed with new materials 
and hope, these hundred people might have 
become efficient workers. Their increased 
prosperity is a new “demand for labour,” 7.é., 
they give employment to people who supply 
the goods which they are now able to purchase. 
At least it could be said that her action would 
not have been “bad for trade.” To quote from 
another private letter, in this case from Pro- 
fessor Cunningham, of Cambridge: “This 
kind of trade” (i.e., trade in luxuries) “does 
not tend to the future progress of a country in 
material wealth.” “On the whole it may be 
said that wealth spent in luxuries maintains 
the trade of the country, but does not tend to its 
further development ; wealth spent on neces- 
saries gives the opportunity of further progress 
in material wealth.” It would not be fair to 
quote this without also intimating that Pro- 
fessor Cunningham fully allows that in some 
eases “more labour relatively is employed in 
connection with luxuries than in connection 
with some necessaries”: that even private 
extravagance may not be “bad for trade ”; but 
“it does not promote the material wealth of the 
country as much as it would do if used in some 
other fashion. I don’t think,” he writes, 
“it is an economic waste, but it does not tend 
to economic advance.” 
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So much for the economic question. I have 
not entered into the cognate questions: Ought 
there to be so much superfluous income? How 
could it be better distributed? How can the 
nation which is “starving on heaps of gold” 
get at the heaps honestly, and without doing 
anything but a real service to those who heap ? 
If luxury is bad, is not “saving” worse? and 
soon. Into such questions, deeply interesting 
as they are, we cannot enter, though in 
passing I may refer to Mr. J. A. Hobson’s little 
book, “The Problem of the Unemployed,” * 
where these matters are most suggestively 
treated, and where there is much food for 
thought. Let us conclude with the religious 
problem. We may be pretty sure that if 
economists condemn a practice, Christians 
ought to condemn it too. For if the natural 
“economic man” is doing a wrong act by ex- 
travagance it is certain that the spiritual, con- 
verted man would be doing something more 
wrong by it. There is of course no antithe- 
sis between economic maxims and Christian 
laws. Economists do not promulgate laws, 
they state facts. Their “laws,” so called, are 
in the indicative not the imperative mood. 
They tell us for our information what men in 
ordinary life generally do, and from accumu- 
lated experience they prophesy what they 

* Published by Methuen, 1897. 
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probably will do under ordinary circumstances. 
They also tell us what is the normal result of 
certain action. Their opinion, then, that 
Luxury is not best for trade is just a warning 
and no more. But Christian Law is on quite 
a different plane. It claims to be a promulga- 
tion of principle, divinely revealed by our 
Lord as necessary for man’s action if he 
wishes to live the truest and best human life. 
Christianity condemns extravagance not 
because it is bad for trade, but because it is 
action which, if not positively sinful, is cer- 
tainly well below the level of the highest pos- 
sible human goodness. But in most cases it is 
positively sinful. At any rate an extravagant 
Christian is running a terrible spiritual risk 
himself, and is almost certainly opening out 
the way to an increase of social unrighteous- 
ness and sin, and lowering the standard all 
round of what is highest and best for man. 
Consider, for example, what are the pre- 
sumable motives for extravagance. Are they 
not chiefly vanity and ostentation, a wish to 
outdo one’s neighbours, a wish to be belauded 
and admired? Extravagance in dress is de- 
fended, I know, on the ground that it gives 
pleasure to people to see a beautiful woman 
decked out in finery. It is a heavy price to 
pay for a doubtful result. The woman her- 
self becomes more vain; most of her female 
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acquaintances become more jealous, and even 
the admirers are probably much more pleased 
with the natural beauty of a woman—God’s 
cheap luxury which He has provided for 
nothing in Whitechapel quite as lavishly as in 
Devonshire House—than with any millinery 
which has been sweated out of the life-blood of 
Bond Street dressmakers. As an illustration 
of this, I was much interested to read in the 
newspaper account of the great Ball that the 
most handsome of all our young Duchesses 
went dressed very simply indeed as Charlotte 
Corday, and created a greater sensation than 
many of the hundred pounders. 

I can see nothing but what is ethically dis- 
astrous both in motive and result in the sort 
of extravagant luxury which, as I have shown, 
is rife amongst the rich at the present day. 
I am told, too, that in many cases extrava- 
gance in dress leads to other evils, not as logi- 
cal results but as practical effects. People 
incur debts which they can never hope to pay 
and often never intend to pay; and all this 
that they may not be outdone by those whom, 
in the heartless language of “Society,” they 
call their friends. 

It is terrible also to think that any of our edu- 
cated women whose energy of brain and whose 
sweetness of character we as a nation need so 
much for the development of home life and the 
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practical coping with social problems, should 
be wasting themselves on such unworthy frip- 
pery. M. Baudrillart has a fine sentence, 
quoted in the book by Lavaleye to which I 
have already referred, and with which I will 
conclude. Speaking of Luxury, he says: “It 
destroys the manly energy of the mind by culti- 
vating a taste for mere enjoyment and a pride 
in mere frivolity. It kills the spirit of self- 
sacrifice without which no society can continue 
to exist: it. undermines at once the powers of 
any lively impulse towards good and of any 
determined resistance of evil. Men live for the 
sake of pleasure: public spirit ceases to have 
any motive power.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING 
CLASS 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING 
CLASS 


THE separation between the Church, viewed 
as a living, active, working corporation, bent 
on converting men to faith in Christ, on the 
one hand, and the Working Class, viewed as 
the mass of wage-earners, with their own 
special interests, hopes, and aspirations, is a 
separation as real as it is deplorable. I 
propose to consider, first, what it is that 
separates them, and, secondly, wherein lie the 
secrets of reform. 

When we find ourselves face to face with 
disunion it is always best to get at the causes, 
and to see how far such causes are vital, how 
far they admit of being cleared away, or at 
least of legitimate compromise. 

No earnest set of persons would ever wish 
to maintain any barriers between themselves 
and their brethren, if it were clear that those 
barriers were dispensable. 

Now, what separates the bulk of the 
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working class from the Church? Is it 
earnest, avowed atheism? Certainly not. Is 
it that a large section of thinking working 
people have carefully examined the evidences 
of Christianity, and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is a magnificent lie? Most 
certainly not. It is true that a wave of 
militant atheism disturbed us in East London, 
and other centres of working-class life, some 
fifteen years ago, and shook the faith of some ; 
it is true that the atheist lecturers in the 
parks can still attract a crowd with stale 
jokes about supposed discrepancies in Holy 
Scripture, which the slightest acquaintance 
with elementary scholarship or logic would 
upset; it is true that many ignorant people 
are troubled with the false idea that all 
scientific, learned men are non-Christian. 
But none of this goes to show that there is 
any numerically important class of working 
men actively opposed to the Christian religion. 
In fact, the experience of the clergy would 
lead them to the contrary conclusion. The 
Bishop of London, whose witness in this 
matter is quite unimpeachable, has persistently 
asserted that the working-class is not atheist. 
But to say that it is not atheist is by no 
means the same thing as to deny that it is 
separated in interest and activity from the 
Church. The fact is, that Indifference, not 
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Infidelity, is the separating force. Here let 
me remark, that the fact that in this address 
I confine my remarks to the indifference of 
the working classis not by any means because 
I consider that it alone is indifferent. 

I have worked for about thirteen years in 
East London, and for about one year in West 
London, and I have been distinctly more 
impressed—and, I would add, oppressed—by 
the apathy of the “well-to-do” in that short 
time than by anything I met with in my 
former experience. Certainly when East 
Londoners do adopt religion, they do it with 
as much apparent earnestness, self-sacrifice, 
and devotion as, and often greater than, any 
other class. There are not many rich people, 
for example, who would get up at 4 a.m. on 
Rogation Day, and parade the parish for 
hours, singing hymns and asking God’s 
blessing on the place, especially if their 
religious energy preceded a sparse breakfast 
of weak tea and bread, Nestlé and magarine, 
and a hard day’s work. However, I am 
concerned with the working class, and I 
repeat that in the main it is separated from 
the Church by its indifference. 

What are the grounds for this indifference ? 
First, there is shyness. All Englishmen are 
reserved in religious matters, working men 
especially. They are very much afraid of 
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ridicule, and undoubtedly those meet with 
much of it who openly profess religion. 
Nevertheless, there are a great many Non- 
conformist working men willing to suffer 
much for their opinions, and ready to let 
their light shine before men. It is sad that 
so few Churchmen will do the same. 

Then, again, this shyness shows itself in an 
unwillingness to come to church in shabby 
clothes; there is also an idea in many minds 
that they will not be welcomed in church. 
Church people are to blame for this. No 
doubt there is a stiffness sometimes in church, 
which a little forethought and a little charity 
would soon stop. I remember an _ old 
Unitarian lady, who was first attracted to a 
small mission church in East London (in 
which she was subsequently confirmed) simply 
by seeing the clergy shake hands with each 
of the congregation as they left the building 
after service. So long a way does a simple 
act such as this go towards breaking down 
prejudice. Working men also feel that there 
is a want of sympathy on the part of the 
Church with their social and __ political 
aspirations. Churchmen should recognise 
that it is quite possible to sympathise, with- 
out necessarily agreeing, with the aspirations 
of Labour. 

So far as working men are keenly interested 
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in anything outside betting and gambling, it 
is with politics. They feel that Churchmen 
keep themselves aloof from politics, except 
when purely ecclesiastical matters are under 
consideration. This is, unfortunately, very 
much the case. So much is it so, that many 
a keen social reformer imagines that if he 
were to become a Churchman he would have 
to give up his political interest. I think the 
laity among Church people are much more 
to blame in this respect than the clergy. The 
clergy, certainly in these days, are well 
informed on most social questions, and are 
trying their best to aid in the solution of 
the many problems which they involve. But 
the ecclesiastical layman is too often a 
narrow-minded partisan who condemns 
working-class opinion unheard, and imagines 
that democracy and religion are incompatible. 
It is a pity that such Churchmen cannot be 
got to realise how much evil they are doing 
in thus fostering the apathy of working 
men. 

Another great cause of indifference is the 
general moral slackness of the working class. 
Men do not take the trouble to inquire into 
religion at all. Long hours and hard pressure 
of work render many of them physically unfit 
to make this effort. Do religious people who 
scoff at the movement for shorter hours, and 
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the efforts of legislators in such matters as 
factory reform, and who at the same time 
wonder why working people do not come to 
church on Sundays, ever consider how closely 
related are the evils they ignore and the evils 
they deplore? Yet it is surely true that mere 
weariness and discomfort have much to do 
with the failure of working men to take an 
interest in religion. 

It is also true that many working men 
shrink from the effort to be religious, from 
the fact that they have formed a very high 
ideal of what that effort would involve. 
Educated people very often appear more 
religious than the lower class, because they 
have easily attained to the low standard they 
have set themselves. They are content with 
church-going and outward observance, where 
a working man would not be. The latter 
feels, and this is much to his credit, that if 
he attempts to be religious at all he will do 
it thoroughly, he will let it really alter his 
life. Not seeing his way to such a sacrifice, 
he prefers remaining as he is. Such a man 
may have begun well as a Sunday scholar or 
a boy communicant, but he lapses into in- 
difference out of sheer shrinking from what 
he knows religion ought to require of him in 
after life. Of course I am aware that mixed 
up with this there is often much culpable 
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indolence and wilful malice ; but, nevertheless, 
I am sure that there does also exist a great 
deal of indifference due to an honest fear of 
hypocrisy, or failure to reach a high standard. 

A third cause is, I verily believe, bewilder- 
ment. Working men are bewildered by the 
strange spectacle presented by the Christian 
Church of to-day. The numberless varieties 
of gospel dinned into their ears worry and 
vex them. “A plague on all your Houses and 
Conventicles!” they feel inclined to say, as 
they walk along an East-end thoroughfare, 
and hear a Protestant evangelist shouting 
from one corner of the street, or meet a 
Ritualistic procession issuing out of the 
incense-laden atmosphere of a porch at the 
other. Which are we to believe is true 
Christianity : the gospel preached by the pale- 
faced gentleman in a biretta and cassock, or 
the hot-and-strong bellowing of the blue- 
ribboned apostle standing outside the taber- 
nacle? Is the atheist lecturer right who tells 
us that Christianity means that God hates most 
people, and has condemned the vast majority 
to the flames of hell before they were born, 
or the missionary who says that He loves us 
with an everlasting love? 

-So, too, they are bewildered by the seeming 
divorce between practice and precept on the 
part of Christians. They are told that 
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Christianity means Brotherhood, but they see 
little of it in ordinary life; they work for 
Christian employers who sweat them quite as 
vigorously as the Jews and Heretics: they 
have not the subtlety of perception required 
to detect the week-day difference between 
business men who are followers of Christ and 
business men who are not. They read of the 
doings of the aristocracy, and the plutocracy, 
whom they have been led to suppose are 
the leaders of Christian thought, and they 
compare them with the acts of the Apostles ; 
they wonder why some members of Parlia- 
ment talk so loudly of the necessity of 
religious education for the masses, and yet 
care so little to know of God themselves; 
they wonder why it is wrong for them to 
bet and gamble, but not wrong for some 
others who subscribe to missions ; they smile 
as they read of the diplomacy of “Christian 
_ Powers,” and they continue to ask why 
bishops must have at least £3,000 a year. 

Iam not saying that their bewilderment is 
right and excusable, I am only stating that 
it is a fact. 

Once more: even when they have entered 
within the pale of Church life—when they 
have been caught, confirmed, and housed 
within our walls—are they made as happy 
as they might be? Are not our services 
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almost unintelligible, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the Holy Eucharist? Are not 
our sermons full of theological terms, as 
mystifying to them as the Chinese language ? 
Do we treat them as brethren? Do we admit 
them to any real share in the corporate 
activity of the Church? Have they any 
voice in the government? Do we encourage 
them to take the slightest interest in the 
working of the great concern? Do we help 
them to feel that they belong to a body, a 
society? How many Church working men, 
at the present time, could tell us what Con- 
vocation is; how it is constituted; what it 
does; who represents them upon it—if any 
one does? How many patrons are in the 
habit of consulting the wishes of the working 
men of a parish before appointing a man to 
the spiritual cure of their souls ? 

In what directions, then, do the remedies 
lie? How can the separation be ended and 
the barriers broken down? 

First, I would say, not by unworthy 
compromises, nor by any watering down of 
the gospel message. Dogma may be un- 
popular, but, it must always be remembered, 
the Church must never aim at being popular 
for popularity’s sake, only for the people's 
sake, for whom Christ died. Woe unto her 
when men speak well of her! Nevertheless, 
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she must explain her dogmas, and commend 
the truth to every man’s conscience. She must 
give simple teaching, and make all allow- 
ance for the prejudice which long years of 
slumber and neglect have engendered. She 
must teach unswervingly the love of God for 
all men, and the wrath of God against sin. 
She must show men their need of Christ. 
After all, the real yearning of the human 
heart is to be delivered from the guilt and 
power of sin, and the Church can never fail 
ultimately to attract men if she shows them 
the way to that. Nevertheless, there are 
ways and ways of doing this. It does not 
follow that because old ways are good, there- 
fore there are no new ways which are also 
good. I would suggest that the Church must 
not be so enamoured of the parochial system 
as to suppose that there is not much that 
ought now to be done by non-parochial 
methods. The history of the Friars and of 
the early Methodists should teach us what 
tremendous power for good there is in non- 
parochial work. Active Religious Orders for 
men should be encouraged in every way. 
Then, too, there should be more and more 
drawing closer to the lives of the working 
people on the part of Churchmen of all classes. 
The “Settlement” movement has not nearly 
reached its full development yet. There is 
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still a future for “slumming” on much more 
enthusiastic and self-sacrificing lines. 

There must also be a more frank acceptance 
by Church people of the fact that we are a 
democracy, and the progress of democracy 
must be studied, sympathised with, learnt 
from as well as guided. The advances 
made by democratic leaders towards morality 
in politics must not be stupidly snubbed 
because they are not orthodox, but they must 
be thankfully welcomed because they are 
Christlike. The National Church must rise 
to her splendid vocation as the guide of the 
national conscience. At present she is, 
seemingly, not aware how much she is 
wanted to take this part, and how loudly 
the democracy is calling upon her to do it. 
If she is not called upon by name, it is to a 
great extent because she will persist in hiding 
her true self under a bushel. Let her come 
out as the true brotherhood of men, let her 
realise herself as the only ultimately possible 
re-uniting force of warring classes, let her 
emerge as the peace-making family of God, 
and the workers will be attracted. 

All this means patient work, self-sacrificing 
effort, prayer, and the seeking of grace on 
the part of individual Churchmen. Each 
believer must look to his own personal life 
of devotion and service: each must work for 
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all. Excellent as are the proposals for Church 
reform, excellent as are the intentions of 
“Christian Socialists,” nothing can be so 
finally and fruitfully important as for each 
of us to strive by the help of God to 
know Him better, and the power of Christ's 
resurrection, Who is “our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the 
middle wall of partition between us, having 
abolished in His flesh the enmity . . . for 
to make in Himself of twain one new man, 
so making peace.” 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF MOURNING 





THE BLESSEDNESS OF MOURNING 
A Lenten ADDRESS 


‘** Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be com- 
forted.”—Srt. Marv. v. 4. 


THERE are people who will tell you that the 
whole of Christianity is contained in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; but that is surely to leave 
out of sight all that Christ did and all that 
Christ said that He was; it leaves out of 
sight the great claims our Lord made with 
regard to His person. Ina certain sense we 
may say that the whole of Christianity is in 
the Sermon on the Mount, because if any of us 
were to try to carry out the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount, he would immediately 
ery out for some one to help him, and would 
find no satisfaction except in Him Who 
claimed to be more than man, Who not only 
spoke words of moral principle and teaching, 
but also claimed to be the Son of God. In 


fact, no earnest person could really, seriously, 
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attempt to carry out our Lord’s teaching 
without taking refuge in the belief of the 
Catholic Church—that He is “God of God, 
light of light, very God of very God.” Even 
in this very sermon our Lord claimed to be 
one who is coming to judge the world, and He 
told men that if they would not build their 
lives upon His words, if they took any less 
firm foundation, they were building upon the 
sand, and the storms would come and the 
house would fall. 

In fact, when one looks into the Sermon on 
the Mount, one sees that it is a message, not 
to the whole world, as such, but rather a 
message to the inner circle of those willing to 
be taught by Jesus Christ; it is to His disciples 
whom our Lord has taken up into the moun- 
tain, away from the multitude, that our Lord 
speaks these words, for every word in the 
Sermon on the Mount is in direct antagonism 
to the world, to the principles of the world, 
the ideas of ordinary men and women that 
one meets. 

“Blessed are the poor ’”—the world thinks 
“Blessed are the rich.” “Blessed are they 
that are meek ”—the world thinks that meek 
people are somewhat foolish. ‘Blessed are 
those that are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake ”—but that is the one thing the world 
will never allow itself to be. It is the point 
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at which men will always part company with 
the Church when it comes to persecution. 
“ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” Does the world do that? 

And so with the words of my text, “ Blessed 
are they that mourn ; for they shall be com- 
forted.” The world does not mourn, it gets 
out of mourning as soon as it possibly can, 
and yet our Lord says, “Blessed”—or “happy,” 
as it really means—“ are they that mourn.” 
This is one of the paradoxes of Jesus Christ. 
“ Happy” are the mourners; people who are 
unhappy are the happiest. We get here some 
thoughts for Lent, because Lent is a time 
when the Church calls upon us to mourn. 
Lent is not a time merely for hearing 
sermons ; Lent is a time for mourning, it is a 
time that the Church sets apart, and during 
which it deliberately sets itseif to be unhappy, 
to be unhappy in the midst of what seems a 
very happy world. 

Now, why should we be unhappy? Why is 
the world wrong when it thinks us foolish to 
trouble about keeping Lent and making our- 
selves unhappy? Well our Lord knows best ; 
our Lord knows that true happiness will begin 
with mourning. It is when people, that is to 
say, begin to be unhappy about sin, when they 
begin to take life seriously ; it is then they 
begin to reform, to look out for God, to 
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mistrust themselves and desire something 
that God alone can give them. Do not we 
know how true that has been in the life of 
every one of us? In the time when we never 
took anything seriously—and that time was 
not necessarily in our youth, because some 
people go a long way through their lives 
before they do begin to take life seriously— 
there was no mourning, little thought of sin, 
and very little thought of the need of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. It is when we begin to 
face life, when we begin to look at it as a 
solemn thing—not merely in view of the great 
hereafter, but in view of the present—when, 
in fact, we begin to mourn, then there comes 
comfort. 

Let us think, then, of this mourning—this 
sorrow shall we call it? First of all a sorrow 
for our own sins, real sorrow for sin, as a 
means of getting rid of sin. First, you have 
to be sorry for it, to be sorry for your own 
sin, for we shall never make any effort towards 
getting rid of sin, never seek our Lord as the 
One Who can take away our sin, until we have 
begun to sorrow for it in a right way—not 
as the world sorrows, which only is unhappy 
because of the consequences of sin. Many 
people mourn for sin without really repenting 
of it; it causes them trouble, they may lose 
their good name with their neighbours, or 
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they may be punished by the law, or they 
may be vexed with themselves for falling into 
sin, but that is not the secret of penitence; 
there is only one real sorrow that works 
repentance, and that is the godly sorrow of 
which St. Paul speaks, the sorrow which 
comes, not from the thought of the con- 
sequences of sin to ourselves, but from the 
thought of what our sin is in the sight of 
God. It is when we realise that in sinning 
against God we are sinning against our own 
Father, that we are children who have dared 
to do harm to their Father; when we realise 
that our sins have done something towards 
making it necessary for our Lord to die on 
the Cross; when we have understood what 
sin is, that it is the driving of nails into the 
feet and hands of our Lord; it is then we 
begin to be sorry witlt the godly spirit which 
works penitence. We are unhappy when we 
lose friends or property, but it is a far more 
awful thing to sin against God, and it would 
be the best thing in the world for any one of 
us to be really broken down with grief about 
sin, because it would be the first step to real 
and true penitence. Let us then welcome this 
mourning for sin as a happy thing. 

Secondly, let us be unhappy not only for our 
own sins, but for all the sins we share; for the 
sin, for example, of the Church. How much 
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in connection with the Christian Church we 
ought to mourn about, for all its sad and 
miserable divisions, for the fact that Christians 
are divided from one another, and cannot 
worship together. Does that ever make us 
unhappy? Sometimes, perhaps, as Church 
people, we think it is a great pity, but is it 
something that cuts us to the heart? For 
until we are unhappy about the divisions of 
the Christian Church we shall never really 
desire to put an end to them; until we are 
sorry we shall never pray about them. Then 
there is the failure of the Church, does that 
make us unhappy? To large numbers of our 
fellow-countrymen the name of Christ is 
nothing more than a name. The failure of 
the mission work of the Church, not only 
in the great towns, but perhaps even more 
in the villages— does that make us un- 
happy ? 

Are we concerned about the hundreds of 
millions of heathen in our great Empire and 
the comparative inefficiency of our Foreign 
Missions ? 

Are we unhappy about the controversies 
amongst Christians, even in our own Church ? 
Are we ever sad that there should be mis- 
understandings? Do we do our best to clear 
them away? Do not we sometimes rather 
keep them up in order that controversies may 
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be prolonged ? Where is the real sorrow 
about that? 

And in the nation at large, or among other 
Christian nations, does it ever make us sad to 
think how very far Christian nations are from 
rising to the ideal of Jesus Christ? Are we 
unhappy that we are still unable to settle our 
difficulties except by going to the awful length 
of war? Do we ever offer a prayer to 
Almighty God that He will, in His own good 
time, bring about peace on earth so that the 
song of the angels may be fulfilled? Does it 
make us unhappy to think of all the industrial 
strife in this country ? 

Does it make us unhappy to think of the 
miserable lives, and the wretched conditions 
under which the vast majority of the very 
poor have to live and labour? Is there any 
compunction, any thought of sorrow? 

Does it make us unhappy when we think of 
the evils of betting and gambling, and of the 
liquor traffic, or when we think of working 
people spending six shillings a week out of 
their miserable wages in alcoholic drink? 
Until we do mourn over this, nothing much 
will be done. We may expect that something 
will be done when we begin to mourn for sin. 
When we look upon these things, not merely 
as economic troubles, but as sins against our 
Maker ; when we really believe that it is 
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righteousness only that exalteth a nation 
then we shall begin to be comforted. 

That does not simply mean consolation ; 
the comfort of religion is not merely that we 
are consoled with the thought of a future 
heaven, if we manage to get saved down here 
this side of the grave. 

Comfort means strength. Our Lord pro- 
mises that here and now by the power of God 
there is strength for all of us; strength for 
each faithful penitent against his temptations; 
strength for a penitent Church to go out and 
solve all the problems of its existence, and to 
face all the trials of the wicked world in which 
it lives to bear its witness to God. 
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CONVERSION 


CONVERSION is the turning of the will (or 
“heart,” as it is sometimes called in the Bible) 
to God, with an honest intention to let it 
henceforth work in union with the Divine 
will. A converted man is one who sur- 
renders himself to God, who welcomes 
Christ as his Saviour and Master, who lays 
himself open to receive the grace of God, 
humbly, penitently, faithfully. 

If it be asked, Is conversion necessary to 
salvation? the answer is, Yes. Christ Him- 
self, the Divine Saviour and Healer, will not 
save a man against his will. He will not 
force His way into a man’s life if the man 
resists Him wilfully, and to resist Him wil- 
fully is to be unconverted. A man must be 
converted if he is to be “saved,” that is, if 
he is to be delivered from the guilt and 
power of sin, and to enjoy the spiritual 
health which the Lord Jesus offers him. If 
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4 
to put away his sin, if he will not accept 
Christ as being able and ready to save him, 
if he will not trust in the promises of God, 
if he holds on to his own selfwill, salvation 
is so far impossible for him. From this it 
will be seen how enormously important it 
is that a man should be converted. “Except 
ye turn and become as little children ye 
shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven” (St. Matt. xviii. 3). 

If you wish to enter into the kingdom, 
not merely hereafter, but here and now; 
if you desire to be within the sphere of 
God’s beneficent laws, to be His subject and 
enjoy His good government, then you must 
“turn,” you must put aside all pride and 
selfwill, you must “give in to God.” 

But there are misunderstandings about 
conversion which need to be cleared up. 

1. Conversions are not all of the same 
kind. It would be truer to say that con- 
versions are nearly always different from 
each other. One man is suddenly converted ; 
another is converted and falls back, and is 
converted several times over, before he makes 
a final surrender to God; another is gradu- 
ally converted, weaned step by step from 
worldliness and sin until almost impercep- 
tibly he passes into the ranks of those who 
are on the Lord’s side. Sometimes conyer- 
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sion is from deliberate, wilful sin to sub- 
mission to God with penitence; sometimes 
it is from the darkness of ignorance to the 
light of Jesus Christ; sometimes it is a 
’ change by which a man gradually realises 
what sin really is, and what the Saviour 
has done for him, and is calling him to. 

So, then, we make a mistake if we say 
that every conversion must be alike in its 
details and method. A has no right to de- 
mand of B that he should have been through 
an exactly similar experience to his own in 
conversion. B may be truly converted with- 
out having experienced at all the same 
process of conversion as A has done. 

2. This brings us to another common mis- 
understanding. Conversion is not always 
sudden and “sensible,” that is to say, a man 
is not necessarily “unconverted ” because he 
cannot point to the exact day and hour in 
which he “turned.” No doubt there are 
sudden, “sensible conversions”; no doubt 
many people can point to the moment at 
which they were converted. On the other 
hand, there are many quite as truly con- 
verted persons who cannot point to that 
moment; they know they are converted ; 
they know that they are on God’s side, and 
are trusting confidently in the saving power 
of Jesus, nor would they wilfully sin or re- 
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main in sin against God; but they have 
arrived at this state of peace through striv- 
ings and falls and lapses and struggles ex- 
tending, it may be, over a long period of 
time. Their conversion is real, though it 
was neither “sudden” nor “sensible.” 

We must remember always that conver- 
sion is the act of the Holy Spirit of God, 
and we have no right to suppose that He 
will always act in precisely the same way. 
He converted Saul of Tarsus in one way 
and Simon Peter in another. When God 
was on earth healing men’s bodies, He some- 
times healed them suddenly; but in most 
cases the work of healing is laborious and 
slow. Is it not more like God’s ways to 
expect that in the majority of instances the 
healing of a man’s soul will be a slow pro- 
cess; a man’s eyes will be gradually opened ; 
he will not wholly surrender himself at 
once ? 

Do not be afraid then if you cannot say 
when you were converted. Nevertheless, be 
sure that you are allowing God to turn your 
will, that your heart is set on obedience to 
Him and penitence; that you really want 
to be saved. 

3. Similar to this last mistake is another 
one, viz., that once converted a man cannot 
fall away, or, as it is sometimes put in 
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theological language, that conversion carries 
with it final perseverance. This mistake has 
led to two terrible evils. It has led a man 
to hopeless despair, for he has felt thus: 
“T know I turned to God once; I honestly 
resolved to put away my sins; I confessed 
to God and accepted Jesus as my Saviour; 
then by the deceit of Satan I fell again 
into awful sin. Was I never converted then? 
If not, then my conscience deceived me; 
it is no good trying; I had better give it 
all up, and sin as much as [I like.” 

The other evil which this exaggerated 
doctrine about conversion has led to is in 
the opposite extreme. A man believes him- 
self “converted,” and that he must, whatever 
happens, be saved in the end. Hence when 
he is assaulted by temptation he does not 
care; if he falls into sin it will not be 
dangerous, for somehow it will all come 
right at last. Thus it has come about that 
people who think in this way have talked 
lightly of sin, and have even spoken of 
themselves as “saved,” “elect,” “chosen,” 
while actually doing what is contrary to 
God’s will. 

But while we must guard against sup- 
posing that by some magical process con- 
version will carry with it final perseverance, 
we must also guard against a mistrust of 

10 
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the power of God which sometimes shows 
itself in faint-hearted Christians. There 
is no need for a converted man to fall 
back into sin; he should commit himself 
so absolutely to Christ for salvation as to 
have every confidence that he will by His 
power be saved finally and completely. 
None shall pluck us out of Christ’s hands, 
but we may tear ourselves away from 
them. No outside power shall separate 
us from the love of Christ, but our own 
wills can do so. It comes to this then, 
that it rests with us whether our conver- 
sion shall issue in final perseverance. Christ 
will not leave us, but we may leave Him. 
At all costs then let us hold on to Him. 
“It is better to fall in the way than to 
go out of the way,” said an old writer; 
that is, it is better to hold on to Christ, 
even if we do by weakness stumble and 
fall, than it would be to loose our hold of 
Him, and try to get on alone. The only 
really deadly sin is when we cease to try. 
The converted man is converted so long as 
he goes on trying and trusting. To leave 
off making any moral effort, to turn our 
backs on God, that is indeed awful and 
terrible. But if with all our failures we 
want to do right, and do really believe in 
the power and goodwill of God, and the 
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all-prevailing sacrifice of Jesus, then we are 
on the right road, turned towards Heaven. 
Conversion, or ‘“convertedness,” is, if 
rightly understood, a real and _ necessary 
state of will for all of us. Would it not 
be good if some of us Church communicants 
were a little more careful to make sure 
that we are converted? There is no need 
for us to talk about it; far better indeed 
is it not to run the risk of spiritual pride by 
assuring others of our “safety”; but never- 
theless, in the secrecy of our _ prayer- 
chamber, as we kneel before God night by 
night, as we come before our Master in 
the Blessed Sacrament, and desire to eat 
His flesh and drink His blood, do let us 
ask ourselves more earnestly: Am I con- 
verted? Is my heart given to God? Do 
I know Jesus for my Lord and Saviour? 











I 
PRAYER—ITS PRINCIPLE 


A Rogarion Day ADDRESS 


‘Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
calling, consider the High Priest of our profession—Christ 
Jesus, who was faithful to Him that appointed Him.’— 
Hes. iii. 1... 


1. At this Rogation or Asking season it is well 
for us to consider the meaning of prayer and 
to examine ourselves as to our own method of 
prayer. There is only too much cause for 
doubting the faith of many Christian people 
in prayer. Rogationtide brings home to us the 
current prayerlessness of modern Christians 
in a very acute form. We all know the popu- 
larity of the Harvest Festival. But most of 
us, I take it, have a secret suspicion that the 
love of Harvest Festivals has very little con- 
nection with their avowed object, which is 
that of thanking God for the fruits of the 
earth. Our observance—or want of obser- 
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mask and reveals our hypocrisy. For it is 
obvious that if we really believed in the 
Providence of God in the matter of corn and 
wheat, there would at least be as many people 
found ready to pray now as there will be ready 
to sing hymns, and sacrifice pumpkins, at the 
Harvest Thanksgiving, Yet it is simply a 
notorious fact that for fifty people who will 
crowd to a Harvest Service there are but one 
or two who will come to the Rogation Litanies 
and Prayer Meetings. Does this not point to 
a fundamental mistrust in the necessity or 
usefulness of prayer, on the part of many 
professing Christians ? 

2. Let us try then during these few days to 
consider the practice of Christian prayer— 
what it means, why we do it, how we do it. 
Now to answer the question, What is the 
principle of prayer? is really to go to the 
beginning of things and to ask, What is 
religion? For prayer is simply the expression 
of the religious mind; it is the utterance of 
the spirit of man. If thereisno religion there 
is no prayer. If there is real religion there 
must be prayer. A child who loves his father 
cannot possibly continually ignore him. Not 
to pray is to ignore God. Prayerlessness 
has been called the “Insomnia of the Soul,” 
by which metaphor it was meant to be con- 
veyed that as the soul is not at rest until it 
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finds its rest in God, so the prayerless soul 
proves its separation from God by its restless 
sleeplessness; it cannot repose upon the 
eternal changelessness. A more instructive 
metaphor is that of paralysis. The soul that 
does not pray is lying in a state of palsied 
inactivity; its best powers are unused; it 
was meant to rise and praise and thank and 
plead and commune with the Author of its 
being, the Protector of its life; but it lies, a 
heavy log, silent and dull and gross and 
motionless. 

3. Or consider the isolation of the prayerless 
soul. It is trying to live its life by itself, 
relying on its own resources, planning its own 
schemes. It is engrossed in a little world of 
its own, not looking up to Him who created 
and preserves it, not trusting itself to God. 
It is as if a child had got lost in a dark 
forest and refused to follow the guiding 
lamp offered him by his father or rejected 
the strong hand held out to lead and save. 

Multiply this idea of isolation and we come 
to worldliness as the sin of a prayerless 
community, a prayerless nation, a prayer- 
less Church. For worldliness is a certain 
social aloofness from God; it is when men 
and women get together and so arrange 
their fashions and ways of living as to make 
no room for God—their laws, their customs 
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of business and recreation, and mutual inter- 
course are all so organised, that God is not 
permitted to interfere in any practical 
effective way. Of course they cannot pray. 
To pray would mean a surrender of the 
very principle on which they live. It would 
mean the admission of God where God has 
been carefully and studiously excluded. It 
is true that in such society there may be 
formal prayer, there may be a ritual utter- 
ance of belief in God, but it is no real 
welcoming of the Father to take His rightful 
place as the supreme guardian and director 
of men’s lives. 

4. Now this prayerlessness is terribly rife 
amongst us, as we must own if we are quite 
true. It causes many of us a shock of 
surprise when proposals are made for 
prayer to be said about matters which we, 
in our heedlessness, had supposed could easily 
be settled by purely human means, by diplo- 
macy, for instance, or by an army, or a 
House of Commons. 

Was it mere devilry or was it discernment 
which made a cynical observer once say that 
no one would say the Lord’s Prayer again 
if he thought there was the slightest chance 
of its being answered ? 

5. What must we do then? How can we 
regain the spirit of prayerfulness which is 
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so characteristic of some little children and 
of some simple, humble souls? First, I think, 
by the consideration of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His attitude towards His Father. 
Our Lord is the Perfect Man. His human 
life is the complete presentation, before the 
eyes of all men, of the only right and proper 
and safe behaviour in the presence of the 
realities of life. And the great Reality of 
life is God. God is the one real Fact in 
the universe, from whom, and in whom, 
and by whom all exist. God is “Creation’s 
Secret Force, Himself unmoved, all motion’s 
source.” There is no rightness, or complete- 
ness, or safety except in the fulfilment of 
the Will of God. So far as the Will of God 
is thwarted by any opposing force of any 
kind — so far the world goes wrong, the 
course of things goes back, or astray, or 
awry. The perfect man, then, is the one 
who recognises this in all its depth of 
meaning, in all the fulness of its truth, and 
who acts accordingly. This is just what 
the Lord in His Human Nature did. From 
the very beginning He was about His 
Father’s business, He always did those things 
that pleased the Father. His very meat 
was to do the Father’s will and to accom- 
plish His work. He hung in utter depen- 
dence on the Father. Nor was this by any 
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means without a struggle on His part. In 
His Human Nature He learnt obedience by 
the things that He suffered. N evertheless, 
not His will but His Father’s must be done. 
In Christ we see the will of Man completely 
subservient to the spirit. God dominates 
Him. And the expression of this in Him 
is His Prayer. 

6. The whole life of Christ is one great 
prayer. He lives a perfect human life in 
continuous communion with God. God looks 
down from heaven upon Him and finds in 
Him the Son in whom He is well pleased. 
Again and again during His earthly life 
there is some open manifestation of this 
perfect harmony between the Father and 
Christ—voices of approval sound from heaven 
to announce it. The culmination of this life 
of obedience in communion is reached when 
the Lord, becoming obedient even unto death, 
gives up His life upon the Cross. Then this 
victorious Human Nature rises from the 
grave and passes into the glory of heaven, 
where It remains in an attitude of eternal 
prayer, completely in union with God, the 
Human Will entirely conformed to the 
Divine Will, and by virtue of its absolute 
obedience, able to plead effectually on behalf 
of all the rest of human nature, and to 
draw into the same conformity all other 
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human wills. Thus our Lord, as our great 
High Priest, appearing in the presence of 
God on our behalf, “ turned,” as Dr. Westcott 
says, “turned towards the Father with 
everlasting pleadings,” becomes the Leader 
of all human prayer for all time. The 
glorified, ascended Christ is then from one 
point of view the perfection of obedient 
manhood for ever spread out, as it were, 
before the eyes of the Eternal Father, at 
once the example and the inspiration of 
all human Godward effort and the ever- 
lasting pledge that thus and thus only can. 
men come to God and find acceptance. 

7. Now we see, though in a mystery ineffable 
and unfathomable, how we are to pray, as 
our Lord tells us to do, “in His Name.” 
Christian prayer is “in Christ's Name.” 
This means much more than that Christians 
are to conclude their prayers “through 
Jesus Christ” and “for Jesus’s sake,” more 
even than that they are to pray devoutly 
and faithfully after the example of our Lord. 
It means that they are to pray in Christ, 
that their prayers are to be merged into 
the very Prayer of Christ Himself, He praying 
in them and they in Him. God has sent 
forth the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, 
whereby we cry Abba, Father! We are 
inspired by the Holy Ghost, who takes of 
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the things of Christ and shows them unto 
us, and as members of Christ we find our 
way to the Father in Him. We are the 
very temple of God, dedicated and conse- 
crated, from which there rises the pure 
Prayer of the Christ enfolding within itself 
all the prayers of His Church. If our prayers 
are feeble, the Spirit helps our infirmities 
and turns our weak pleadings into an effec- 
tual service. 

8. What then is required on our part for 
effectual prayer? Chiefly “Faith.” It is 
the believer who can pray and can pray 
best. Let a man submit himself to the 
control of the Holy Spirit as our Lord in 
His Human Nature did; let him give him- 
self unreservedly to Christ and abide in Him. 
Do we not know how our prayers are hin- 
dered and become distasteful and almost 
impossible to utter just so far as we withdraw 
ourselves from a complete surrender? Resis- 
tance to the Spirit as He speaks to our 
conscience immediately thwarts our prayer, 
and stops the freedom of our heavenward 
approach. We know that something is 
keeping us back from an unreserved outflow 
of devotion, and that something is due to 
our own wilfulness. We are not letting our- 
selves go. We are not allowing the Spirit 
to lead. We are praying, for example, for 
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guidance about some proposed course of 
action. Up to a certain point all goes well. 
The Spirit is conducting us, convicting us in 
respect of judgment. Then there comes the 
demand for sacrifice, and we pause, our own 
carnal desire holds us back, we dare not 
proceed. If we are to go on again, it can 
only be by making a surrender which may 
cost us much. We shall have to give way 
and let the Spirit reassert His control. The 
only possible way to pray rightly is by the 
cultivation of the passiveness of faith. The 
energy, the activity of prayer is the work 
of the Holy Spirit in us. Thus the saints 
who are the experts in prayer are primarily 
men of the most utter faith. They have 
abandoned themselves irrevocably to the 
supernatural action of the Spirit. All their 
fresh springs are in God. They have ceased 
to attempt initiation. Their originality lies in 
the fact that they believe that they are born 
of God—that it is He who is the beginning 
and the end. They do not live, but Christ 
lives in them. And what is true in fact of 
individual saints is ideally true of the whole 
Church. The Church in her official utterances 
assumes that she is in very truth the Body 
of Christ, and speaks accordingly. Her 
liturgies are the words which Christ would 
use. She prays in the name of Christ. The 
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inspired Psalms and Canticles she has made 
her own and she pours forth her daily prayer 
in the language of saints. We in our weak- 
ness must join to the best of our ability, 
using the sacred words and-aspiring to a 
greater sense of the fulness of their mean- 
ing, hoping to attain to it as we progress 
in the spiritual life; meanwhile repeating the 
familiar phrases in humble faith. The 
exquisite language of the Collects should be 
to us the perpetual reminder of what all our 
life and prayer should be—they set us the 
sacred pattern of the Christlike utterance. 
Can we imagine any more beautiful ideal 
of what our life should be than that which 
the prayers of our daily office presuppose 
that we are aspiring to realise, that we 
should confess our sins with an humble, 
lowly, penitent and obedient heart—that we 
should render thanks for the great benefits 
we have received at God’s hands—to set 
forth His most worthy praise—to ask those 
things which are requisite and necessary, as 
well for the body as the soul—that we may 
hereafter live a godly, righteous and sober 
life—that those things may please Him which 
we do at this present, and that the rest of our 
life hereafter may be pure and holy—that we 
may surely trust in.God’s defence—that all 
our doings may be ordered by His governance 
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—to do always that is righteous in His sight. 
Or as we pray for our sovereign in particular, 
so for ourselves also, that we may always 
incline to God’s will and walk in His way—or 
that we may have the healthful Spirit of 
God’s grace, and the continual dew of His 
blessing—or that our hearts may be set to 
obey His commandments—that we may be 
found an acceptable people in His sight— 
that we may be daily renewed by His Holy 
Spirit—that we may in all things obey His 
blessed will—that we may both perceive and 
know what things we ought to do, and also 
may have grace and power faithfully to fulfil 
the same—that in all our dangers and neces- 
sities He may stretch forth His right hand 
to help and defend us; that His strength and 
protection may support us in all dangers and 
carry us through all temptations—that we 
who do lean only upon the hope of His 
heavenly grace may evermore be defended 
by His mighty power—that we who are justly 
punished for our offences may be mercifully 
delivered by His goodness—that we put not 
our trust in anything that we do—that we 
may ever obey His godly motions in righteous- 
ness and true holiness—that He will look 
upon the hearty desires of His humble ser- 
vants—that by the comfort of His grace we 
may be mercifully relieved—that we may 
11 
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be governed and preserved evermore both in 
body and soul—that we may love the thing 
which He commands and desire that which 
He does promise—that by His holy inspiration 
we may think those things that be good, 
and by His merciful guiding may perform 
the same. 

So we might go on, and we should find in 
all these Prayer-Book phrases the very 
principle of all prayer. There is not a word 
of self reliance or proud conceit. Yet they 
are not abject or cringing. These are not 
the words of terrorised slaves—they are the 
utterances of faithful, humble children, enjoy- 
ing the freedom which belongs to the safe 
shelter of the Father’s home. 

“Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My 
name—ask and ye shall receive, that your joy 
may be full.” Believe that you are in the 
Spirit, believe that you are Christ’s, and then 
pour out your words of prayer. It shall be 
given you in that hour what to say. 

9. If it be inquired, “ Why should God wish 
us to pray? Does he not know our neces- 
sities before we ask and our ignorance in 
asking?” we reply that the subjective use 
of prayer is one of its main uses. To bring 
all our wants to God, to acknowledge by 
word of mouth that all things come from 
Him, and that without Him we can do 
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nothing, is to exercise ourselves in that humble 
subservience to God which is the only possible 
relationship towards Him in which the soul 
ean live and thrive. We must become as 
little children if we are to enter into the 
sphere of God’s domination, the “ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” in which the soul awakes and 
moves and works. God’s grace can only: be 
given to the humble, and it is prayer which 
humiliates. 

To love the thing which God commands, 
and to desire that which He promises—that 
is the ideal state for the soul to be in, and it 
is prayer which promotes its development. 
To love the thing which God commands— 
to get into harmony with God’s will—to be 
a fellow-worker with God, having at heart 
the same objects as those which God has, 
as for example to love His kingdom and to 
desire the spread of it, to love peace and 
penitence and joy in heavenly things—to 
desire that which God promises—to long to 
see God recognised by all, to hope for the day 
when His honour shall be vindicated, when 
all men shall perceive that God alone is 
just. 

This then is why God asks us to pray— 
or rather commands it—“ We perish if we cease 
from prayer.” God must wait outside us 
until we bend the knee and acknowledge 
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Him and His all-sufficiency. But when He 
has us thus in His hands, He can freely put 
forth His power to heal and save, He can 
admit us into fellowship with Him in the 
Kingdom of His dear Son, and we can ¢o- 
operate with Him in His mighty operation 
whereby He subdues all things to Himself. 
Thus far then to-day. The principle of 
prayer is on our part humble Faith that 
submits and is ready to acknowledge its 
submission—a Faith that is itself a gift of 
God in Christ, whereby we, by virtue of our 
union with Christ, partake of His humility 
and share the perfect subservience of His 
Human Nature to the Eternal Father—out of 
which there proceeds in us the activity of 
Christ Himself, doing the Father’s Will. 

And on God’s part a gracious answer, 
stretching forth the right hand of His 
majesty to uplift, to guide, to preserve and 
to succour us. 

Let Thy merciful ears, O Lord, be open to 
the Prayers of Thy humble servants, and that 
we may obtain our petitions make us to ask 
such things as shall please Thee. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Te 
THE POWER OF PRAYER 


WE have seen how that prayer proceeds 
from the obedient heart of man, by virtue of 
his union with the High Priest, Jesus Christ, 
who in the days of His Flesh offered up the 
true prayer of a life surrendered to God, and 
now is established in the glory of heaven as 
the leader of the supplication of His Body 
which isthe Church. Christ praysinus. And 
the great Dominical prayer is the summary of 
all Christian supplication, it is the expression 
of the Perfect Human Nature in its access to 
the Father, it is the voice of the disciples 
approaching God in the beloved Son. 

It seems needless almost, in view of this, 
to ask “ What is the power of prayer?” The 
power of prayer is the power which is inherent 
in the victorious Christ. It is the new and 
living way which has been opened out to men 
through the life and death and eternal Priest- 
hood of the Son. Whatever Christ can do, 


prayer can do, for prayer is the “sound of 
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many waters” that announces the presence of 
Him who stands in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks, clothed with a garment 
down to the foot and girt about at the breasts 
with a golden girdle. 

But being what we are, we naturally ask 
some such questions as these about the power 
of prayer. We live in a critical, scientific age, 
and it is only natural to inquire whether the 
discovery of what is called the “universal 
reign of law” does not render our prayers 
unavailing. Can we alter the laws of nature? 
We may reply at once “No.” God is the 
Sovereign Lord of Nature. To say that we 
could in any case be justified in supposing 
that our prayers are to be an attempt to 
alter the laws of Nature is wrong. It is, in 
fact, a misconception of the very meaning 
of prayer. We are not to pray as if we 
thought we could make God conform to our 
wills. The very idea is blasphemous. We 
are to pray in order that by His grace our 
wills may be conformed to His. “That we 
may obtain our petitions make us to ask such 
things as shall please Thee.” 

The fixity of law in Nature is no reason for 
making us relax our efforts or for supposing 
that our efforts are useless. This is true in 
every case. Take, for example, the very matter 
which we have in mind more especially at 
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Rogationtide, the harvest. There is no doubt 
that the earth yields her fruit according to 
inexorable laws. There is a special working 
of God annexed to each season in the produc- 
tion of corn and fruit. Summer succeeds 
Spring, Autumn and Winter succeed Summer, 
and in each God does a certain work to 
produce results, but all according to law. 
But there is work for us to do also in attaining 
in this result. We have to sow and till and 
reap and grind. And unless we do there is 
absolutely no guarantee that the result will 
follow which we hope for. As far as we can 
see God demands this of us and graciously 
allows us to co-operate with Him. No doubt 
it is mysterious, but it is not irrational. Why 
then should we be surprised that He should 
also call upon us to pray in order that His 
work may be accomplished. In neither case 
is our work useless, yet in neither case can 
we resist the law of Nature or alter it. We 
cannot sow without ploughing, or reap where 
we have not sowed. We cannot omit any 
part of our duty in this matter. Yet we 
cannot explain the process of growth com- 
pletely: we cannot say exactly what would 
have happened if we had not performed our 
part. We act by faith, we trust in God. 
So with prayer. God calls upon us to pray, 
and this call He has made more distinctly 
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through His Son than the call to perform 
those other acts of co-operation with Him. 
May we not believe that there are certain 
activities in the spiritual sphere which God in 
His wisdom sees fit to set free, or to withhold, 
according as we pray, or do not pray. The 
fruits of the earth are withheld from us, if 
we do not cultivate them. May there not be 
riches of His Grace which He will not bring 
forth unless we ask for them? * 

Take, for example, the most priceless gift 
of Pardon. Is it not manifest that this rich 
gift of God cannot come out to us, unless we 
approach Him in the prayerful spirit of 
penitence? As long as there is resistance in 
the matter of sin, as long as there is impeni- 
tence, there cannot be Pardon. 

Obviously there is needed the prayer of 
penitence, the approach of the sinner to God 
in humility and contrition before God can 
bestow His forgiveness. God’s work of res- 
toration needs the co-operation of the penitent 
before it can be carried out. In fact we may 
say that so far from the reign of law making 
prayer superfluous, it is the one great truth 
which should help us to understand why 
prayer is necessary. As long as man refuses 


* See on all this subject Dr. Gore’s “ Prayer and the Reign 
of Law” (Longmans) and “Prayer and the Lord’s 
Prayer’’ (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.). 
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to pray, God’s work cannot be perfected. It 
is not the prayerful man who is trying to 
interfere with the reign of law, it is exactly 
the contrary. It is the prayerless man who 
is trying to upset the harmony of God’s 
creation; the flowers, the birds, the beasts, 
they are all co-operating with God in carrying 
out His plan. The prayerless man alone 
keeps outside and refuses to co-operate; until 
he comes into line with the rest and learns to 
love the things which God commands, to 
desire that which He has promised, the course 
of this world cannot be peaceably ordered 
by God’s governance. 

But there are undoubtedly certain limits 
to prayer. We have no right to pray for 
that which God has clearly revealed to us it 
is not His will to give. And this revelation 
of God must be taken to include not only the 
Bible but that which He has taught us by 
science. 

It would be wrong to pray for very hot 
weather in the Arctic Regions, or that an 
eclipse of the moon should not take place. 

On the other hand it is not at all clear 
that the weather, ordinarily speaking, is 
governed by immutable laws. There seems 
no reason why we should not reverently 
and humbly pray to God in such a matter, 
that He will do what is best for us. So in the 
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matter of sickness, though there may be cases 
where it seems that God has finally shown 
what is His will, as, for example, in the last 
stage of consumption or cancer. Probably 
the restrained language of our Prayer-Book 
in regard to sickness is the most truly 
Christian, when we pray not that the sick 
may certainly recover, but that they may 
have a “happy issue out of all their afflic- 
tions.” This altogether avoids presumptuous 
dictation to God, while at the same time it 
is a real prayer of faith to raise the sick as 
God may wish to raise him. It is interesting 
to note that of late years two great scientific 
men have borne their witness in simple faith 
to the value of prayer. 

Two days before his death Sir Andrew 
Clarke, we are told, when asked if he valued 
prayer, said, “Not value prayer? Prayer! 
that which moves more than medicine ! 
Prayer is all-powerful: it is the basis of 
love. Pray for me always.” And of the great 
French scientist, M. Pasteur, a deeply religious 
man, it is said by his biographer that “he 
was convinced that there are no vain 
prayers.” * 

The truth is that the power of prayer 
cannot be logically proved. The men who 


* Quoted in Stone’s “Prayer.” (Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.) 
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argue against it are very often men who have 
had no conscious communion with God at any 
time in their own experience. On the other 
hand we have the overwhelming witness of 
the saints and Christian people in all ages 
to the value of prayer. It would be surely 
unscientific to discard such a mass of evidence. 
It could not, in fact, be discarded except by 
those who are prepared to say that the saints 
were liars. 

The best way to prove the power of prayer 
is to pray oneself, to cultivate faith, to take 
Christ at His word. Our Lord has made very 
great promises to those who will humbly pray 
in His Name, abiding in Him. He has actually 
commanded us to pray, making it a test of 
discipleship. He has told us how to pray. 
He has led us to expect that prayer is no easy 
matter. In His parables of the Unjust judge 
and the Importunate widow, and the Friend 
at midnight, He has shown the necessity of 
persistence in prayer. One promise especially 
He has made which is of startling importance : 
“Where two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall 
be done.” 

Why have we not more confidence in such a 
promise as this? It is quite certain that at 
this Rogationtide there are many more than 
two or three who have agreed on earth as 
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touching what they ask. What mighty works 
might be done, if we really believed this! 

Now there is one kind of prayer especially 
which we should practise more. That is In- 
tercessory Prayer. Every true Christian 
must find the duty of Intercessory Prayer 
an ever-increasing one. As the Church spreads 
her influence at home and abroad, as the 
parish work develops, as social problems 
get more and more involved, and it becomes 
increasingly clear that only Religion can solve 
them, as the old barriers between rich and 
poor, Hast and West break down, so the need 
for Intercessory Prayer widens. So also, as 
a man becomes more spiritual and more 
penitent, and more zealous, and more loving 
and enthusiastic, so he finds he must intercede 
more. 

And the more a man realises this, the more 
he feels the difficulty of prayer. Prayer is 
found to be a heavy task. We cannot be too 
thankful for Intercessory Manuals and other 
helps towards systematising our devotions, 
now so common.* 

But with all its difficulty, Intercessory 
Prayer isa very blessed task. We cannot 
dislike or be uninterested in or careless about 

* For example: “Sursum Corda” (Mowbray) ; “ Social 


Prayers "’ (Wells Gardner) ; “Prayers for Common Use” 
(U.M.C.A., Dartmouth Street). 
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those for whom we pray. It gives us a new 
interest in others and in our religion generally. 

The work of the Church becomes more and 
more an object of enthusiasm, men become 
more hopeful, they are drawn more together 
in face of danger and in view of the hope of a 
common victory. 

It is the best cure for pessimism, the best 
cordial for drooping spirits. 

And it will lead us to what is after all 
the highest form of prayer, and the most 
powerful, which is Thanksgiving and Praise. 
* Most powerful,” because it is when the whole 
Church is with one voice and heart singing 
the praise of God that she is really most 
powerful. She goes forth with a shout of 
confidence to break down the strongholds of 
Satan, and to set forth before all men the 
glory of God. Most of all she does this in 
the Eucharist, which is the great common 
Thanksgiving service of Christians. God 
grant that more and more Christians may 
come to see this and may be recalled by it 
to the- spirit of Bible Christianity. On the 
eve of the Ascension let us look up to our 
Master in glory and ask Him to take all 
our poor weak prayers and unite them to 
His own eternal intercession, that out of 
them, consecrated and made meet to be offered 
to God, there may come back to us the riches 
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of His grace, our own pleadings and aspira- 
tions turned into blessings by the power of 
Him who has gone up on high, and led 
captivity captive, and received gifts for men. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION AS A 
SACRIFICE 





THE HOLY COMMUNION AS A 
SACRIFICE 


THE Church teaches that the Holy Com- 
munion, besides being a sacrament or means 
by which the sacred food of Christ’s flesh 
and blood is given to faithful Christians, is 
also a sacrifice. 

You will hear many people deny this, but 
their objection is due in most cases to mis- 
understanding. Now, first of all, let us be 
quite clear as to what the sacrifice in the Holy 
Communion is not. It is not a new sacri- 
fice which takes away sin, apart from or 
independent of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross. 

By this we mean that no Christian would 
dream of asking God to forgive him his sins 
because of the sacrifice of Holy Communion. 
We do not believe that at every communion 
a fresh sacrifice for sin is offered. 

What then do we believe, and why do we 
call the communion a sacrifice ? 

To understand this, we cannot do better 
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than begin by reciting the first words of 
Article XX XI. of the Church of England. 
“The offering of Christ once made is that 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satis- 
faction for all the sins of the world, both 
original and actual: and there is none other 
satisfaction for sin but that alone.” 

In these words it is clearly stated that the 
only sacrifice that takes away sin is the 
sacrifice of Jesus on the cross. Christ's 
sacrifice is the one holy sacrifice. 

Now, bearing that in mind, consider what 
our Lord is now doing in heaven. When 
He ascended into heaven, He appeared in 
the presence of God the Father for us. 
Just as the High Priest of the Jews used to 
enter into the Holy of Holies, to sprinkle 
the sacrificed blood on the mercy seat be- 
fore God as an act of pleading on behalf of 
the people, so Jesus, our great High Priest, 
entered into heaven to plead with God on 
our behalf. 

But He has not left off pleading. He 
remains a priest for ever. He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. And the manner 
of His everlasting pleading is the presenta- 
tion of Himself before God as the one holy 
sacrifice, for the sake of which God for- 
gives, accepts, and blesses us human beings. 
Jesus is the Lamb which has been slain: as 
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the sacrificed Lamb, no longer suffering, but 
triumphant, He stands between God and us, 
our mediator: the one and only way to 
God. 

Now we Christians believe that the sacred 
Humanity of Jesus is glorified but still 
human. It is as Man that Jesus stands be- 
fore God. He is the great human priest 
who has opened out a new and living way 
to God through the veil, that is to say, His 
flesh. 

Wherever, then, this sacred Humanity or 
fiesh of the living, glorified Jesus is, there 
must always be the pleading of the one 
holy sacrifice. 

If then we believe, as Christians in all 
ages have believed, that in the Holy Com- 
munion this sacred Humanity of Jesus is 
really and truly present—how, we know not, 
for it is a mystery beyond all human explana- 
tion—then, most assuredly, there must be 
the pleading of the one holy sacrifice at 
every altar. 

In a word what our Lord is continually 
doing in heaven, He does together with His 
faithful disciples here on earth at every 
celebration of Holy Communion. He joins 
with us, being Himself really present in 
His sacred Humanity, in pleading before 
God the holy sacrifice of His body and blood. 
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‘So, when we talk of attending the holy 
sacrifice, or worshipping at the holy sacrifice, 
we mean simply this: that we are taking 
our part as Christians redeemed by the 
cross of Jesus in presenting before God the 
one perfect, finished sacrifice, which the Lord 
offered on Calvary, and which He perpetu- 
ally pleads in heaven. 

The Holy Communion is a sacrifice be- 
cause it is the solemn act by which the 
Church pleads the one holy sacrifice. 

The holy sacrifice of Christ's body and 
blood was once offered on the cross; is still 
being presented in heaven, and still being 
pleaded on earth. 

Is this a Scriptural doctrine? Most cer- 
tainly. Our Lord, in instituting the Holy 
Communion, said, “Do this in remembrance 
of Me,” or, in other words, “for My me- 
morial.” The communion, then, according 
to our Lord’s own words, is His memorial. 
This means that it is the solemn commem- 
oration of His person, not merely of His 
death. It is impossible for us in commemo- 
rating our Lord to think of Him only as 
crucified. We must think of Him as the one 
who died for us, who rose again, and 
ascended into heaven, and who now ever 
lives to plead His one, true, pure, immortal 
sacrifice. 
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If it be asked whether the Holy Com- 
munion is a commemoration before God or 
before men, it may be answered that it is 
both. Our Lord’s word “memorial” is 
almost certainly a “memorial before God”; * 
so also His expression, “This is My blood, 
which is shed for you,” is a sacrificial ex- 
pression, meaning literally, “being poured 
out as a sacrificial offering for you.” 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the 
communion as “proclaiming the Lord’s death 
till He come.” This would mean a com- 
memoration before men, the word “pro- 
claim” being the same word as that used 
for the announcement of a town crier. 

From this point of view, then, each cele- 
bration is a public announcement or pro- 
clamation to the world that Jesus has died 
for all. 

Whether, then, we think of the com- 
munion as a commemoration before God or 
before men, in either case it is a most 
solemn act of worship. 

It is not surprising then to find that 
throughout the whole Christian Church for 
many centuries the service of Holy Com- 
munion has been the chief act of worship, 
and the great central object of the devotions 
of the faithful. 


* The same word is used in the Old Testament for the 
Shewbread. 
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In conclusion, it may be well to say some- 
thing about the words “altar” and “priest,” 
in connection with Christian worship. 

Some will say that there is no “altar” or 
“priest” in the Christian Church. But this 
idea again arises from a misunderstanding. 
It is sometimes supposed that whereas an 
“altar” means a place of sacrifice, a 
“table” only suggests a meal. It is there- 
fore urged that if we speak of the “holy 
table” we deny that the communion is a 
sacrifice. This is a mistake. In the Bible 
the word “table” is often applied to a place 
of sacrifice.* In fact, St. Paul, when he 
speaks of the “Lord’s table,” is clearly 
speaking of a place of sacrifice, for he is 
comparing it with the heathen sacrificial 
tables, which he calls “tables of devils.” 
Whether, then, we call the place of com- 
munion an “altar” or a “holy table,” we 
mean by the name a place of sacrifice. But 
the sacrifice, as we have already seen, is not 
a new sacrifice, but the one holy sacrifice 
of Christ. The altar is the place where the 
one sacrifice is pleaded. 

So also there is a misunderstanding about 
the word “priest.” The minister who 
officiates at the altar is called a priest, not 
because he is supposed to be offering a fresh 


* See Ezek. xli. 22; xliv. 16. Mal. i. ries OR 
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sacrifice by himself, but because he is stand- 
ing at the head of the people, as their 
leader, in pleading the one holy sacrifice. 
He is the visible representative of the 
invisible priest, Jesus Christ, who is really 
present. A well-known Evangelical bishop 
said once that when he was at communion 
the earthly priest seemed to disappear, and 
Jesus stood in the midst. 

In conclusion, we would remark two 
things: (1) Do not be afraid of speaking of 
the Holy Communion as a sacrifice. From 
the earliest times it has been so called. It 
will help you very much, if you are a con- 
verted man, to realise the meaning of the 
service. If you are trusting for pardon in 
the finished sacrifice of Jesus, there will be 
no greater joy than to join in the Master’s 
own service of praise and thanksgiving, 
pleading again and again the inexhaustible 
merits of His precious body given and His 
blood poured out for you and all man- 
kind. 

(2) Do not be afraid of attending the Holy 
Communion sometimes when you do not 
wish actually to partake of the holy food. 
Very often it is not convenient to receive, 
but there is no possible reason why you 
should not take part in the great act of 
evangelical worship. You are “in Christ,” 
even if at that particular moment you are 
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not receiving communion, and as one living 
“in Christ,” you have a perfect right to take 
your part in the pleading of the holy 
sacrifice. 

God grant that foolish prejudices and 
superstition may be done away speedily, and 
that English Christians may learn once 
more to worship Sunday by Sunday at the 
great commemoration at the altar, the great 
gospel prayer meeting of faithful souls. 
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CONFESSION 


OF all the practices of the Church of England, 
perhaps confession is the most misunderstood, 
and many people are thereby wrongly kept 
away from that which might be of great 
benefit to their souls. There is a deeply-rooted 
idea that confession is Popish, and not com- 
patible with the principles of the Reformation. 
By confession, I may here remark, I mean 
confession of sins in the presence of a clergy- 
man with a viewto receiving formal absolution. 
Of course, all Christians agree that some 
confession of sins is necessary before forgive- 
ness, but many, through misunderstanding it, 
fight shy of this particular way in the presence 
of aclergyman. Nowisit Popish? Certainly 
not, if by Popish is meant peculiar to the 
Roman part of the Catholic Church. It is 
quite clear from the Prayer-Book that the 
Church of England allows her children to 
make their confession in this way, and it is 
certain that the Reformers deliberately 


allowed it, and did not leave it in the Prayer- 
171 
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Book by mistake. The chief passages in the 
Prayer-Book referring to confession are 
these * :— 

(1) The words in the Ordination Service, 
where authority is most solemnly given to 
the priest to hear confessions and to give 
absolution. If, as some say, these words 
mean nothing, one can hardly imagine a more 
wicked proceeding than for the bishops to 
pronounce them at such a solemn moment in 
the young clergyman’s life. 

(2) The words at the end of the first long 
Exhortation in the Communion Service, where 
those who are preparing for communion are 
told that if they cannot make a satisfactory 
confession by themselves, they should come to 
the clergyman and “open their grief,” and 
receive the “benefit of absolution.” 

(3) The words in the Visitation of the Sick, 
in which the sick man is “moved” to make 
a special confession of his sins, and the form 
to be used for absolution is given. It is 
sometimes urged that this only shows that 
the Church of England teaches confession 
and absolution for the sick. But this is 
absurd for three reasons :— 

(a) If a clergyman has authority by his 
ordination to hear confessions of and absolve 
sick people, he must have the same authority 


* See “ Penitence,”’ by James Adderley (Mowbrays). 
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in the case of people who are not sick. There 
is no special reference to sick people’s sins in 
the words of the Ordination Service. 

(b) It seems impossible to suppose that the 
Church intends people to be informed that 
there is such a practice as confession for 
the first time when they get on their death- 
beds. It is surely assumed that a _ well- 
instructed Christian will already know all 
about it, and will merely have to be “ moved ” 
to make a last confession. 

(c) The words in the Communion Service, 
already referred to, prove that the Church 
intends others besides the sick to make 
confession. 

(4) Besides the Prayer-Book references to 
confession there is a rule or canon of the Church 
made in the reign of James I., that is to say, 
long after the Reformation had begun, which 
orders the clergy in hearing confessions not to 
make known to any one what is told them 
in secret. This rule is still binding on the 
clergy, and is part of the law of the land. 
This alone is enough to prove that confession 
is allowed in the Church of England, for it 
would be foolish to make a law to regulate 
a custom which was itself unlawful. 

(5) “Is there no difference then,” people say, 
‘between the Roman Catholics and the 
Church of England on this point?” Certainly 
there is. The Romanists teach that every 
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Christian is bound to make his confession 
if he be in mortal sin. The Church of 
England is very particular in teaching that 
no one should come to communion unless 
he is converted, trusting in Jesus, and with 
no wilful sin on his conscience. Confession 
is recommended for those who are uncertain 
about their spiritual safety, but it is not 
absolutely enforced. The bishops have, lately, 
been giving the clergy advice about hearing 
confessions: they have reminded them that 
they must not force it, and they have ordered 
them to hear confessions in the open church. 
Probably there was very little need for this 
advice, but it is, nevertheless, satisfactory 
that the authorities should so clearly coun- 
tenance confession, about which so many 
hard things have been said by the enemies 
of the Church. 

(6) But can a man forgive sins? “No, nor a 
woman either,’ as a well-known humorist 
among the clergy once remarked to a gushing 
female. Of course, God alone forgives sins. 
What then is absolution? Absolution is the 
authoritative declaration of God’s forgiveness 
by the minister who is commissioned by God 
to give it. This authority resides in the whole 
Church, and the priest speaks on behalf of the 
Church when he gives absolution. It is 
practically impossible to believe in absolution 
unless one believes in the Church as a divine 
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society, to which our Lord has given a definite 
authority to do certain acts in His Name. 
St. Paul certainly believed he had authority 
to excommunicate, and to re-admit to com- 
munion. This same authority has been handed 
on to the present day. It is true we do not 
read in the New Testament of confession as a 
regular institution, but that is not at all 
surprising, for this particular method of 
confession has only gradually grown up in 
the Church. In Bible times, and for many 
years afterwards, it was a public matter. 
Christians confessed their faults in the open 
assembly, and were punished by the Church. 
The chief sins for which this open “penance” 
was demanded were adultery, idolatry, and 
murder. When the Church grew larger, it 
became necessary that confessions should be 
heard by a clergyman specially appointed to 
hear them. Compulsory confession was not the 
rule of the Church till the thirteenth century. 
The priest then, when he gives absolution, is 
doing what in early days was done by the 
Church assembled together ; he does not speak 
in his own name, but in the name of Christ 
and the Church. Notice the words of absolu- 
tion in the Prayer-Book: “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath left power to His Church 
to absolve ... by His authority committed 
unto me...” 

If people understood this, they would not 
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talk nonsense about the priest claiming to 
forgive sins. 

(7) Lastly, what practical good can con- 
fession do? Well, for a man who has been 
living in sin, but repents and comes to Christ, 
confession is a great help, because (a) It 
makes him make a thorough and complete 
acknowledgment of his actual sins, which he 
would very likely not do if he made his 
confession by himself. (b) By hearing the 
authoritative voice of the priest representing 
Christ and the Church, he is able more effec- 
tively to lay hold of the blessed pardon 
through Christ’s Blood, and to enjoy the 
assurance that he is indeed accepted. 

So also for a converted Christian who goes 
to confession regularly, perhaps once a year 
or once a month, or at the great festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, it is a great 
help because it enables him to show a proper 
sorrow for his sin and to know that he is 
being kept cleansed in the Blood of the 
Lamb. It also helps him to keep a strict 
account of his life, and to feel that he is really 
progressing on the way to heaven. 

Let us repeat once more that such con- 
fession is quite voluntary in the Church of 
England, but, at the same time, it might be 
good that many who at present keep away 
from it through ignorance should learn about 
it, and, if they wish, use it. 
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THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL * 


“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.”—1 Cor. xv. 58. 


THIS is the conclusion of St. Paul’s great 
argument from the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Because Christ has risen from the 
dead, because that is the very foundation of 
our Religion, because there is a resurrection of 
the flesh, because the sting of Death is gone, 
because of the facts that are proved and the 
powers that are set free by the Resurrection 
of the lLord—therefore, my beloved, be 
stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is 
not in vain in the Lord. 
I. For what exactly did the Resurrection 
of Christ bring about ? 
1. It declared Christ to be what He 
claimed to be. It proved that He was 
* Preached at the Jubilee of S. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster 


Square, Paschaltide, 1902. 
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the Son of God with power. It fastened 
the attention of all upon His Person. 
The Suffering, the Death had for the 
moment obscured things. It had seemed 
as if His words would not come true, as 
if His claim could not be substantiated. 
Now all that darkness is past and the true 
Light shines. He is alive for evermore. 

2. It opened out a glorious future for 
the human race if it would turn to God 
and believe in Christ. The possibility of 
Redemption is proved by the Easter 
Victory. If Christ be not raised, we are 
yet in our sins ; but if He be raised, if His 
Sacrifice is shown to be an Atonement 
and not a mere human martyrdom, if 
He is alive for ever as the second Adam, 
the possessor and the imparter of a Spirit- 
ual Body, if men can rise in Him to new- 
ness of life, then a new chapter has begun 
in the history of mankind, the whole 
world need no longer lie in the evil one, 
men can be redeemed from the power 
of Satan unto God: they can be trans- 
lated into the Kingdom of His dear Son. 
And this future for the human race re- 
vealed by Easter is no mere cold proof 
of the immortality of the soul, it is the 
earnest of the Resurrection of the Flesh, 
that is, of Human Nature. The Risen 
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Christ is the first-fruits of those that 
sleep. Not merely shall they rise, but 
they shall rise in Him, new creatures, old 
things passed away, all things become new. 
II. Now if we think of it, it is our faith 
in this, which the Risen Christ has made sure 
to us, which alone can enable us to do the 
work of the Church. Be stedfast, unmove- # 
able, says the Apostle. How could we be, 
unless we had committed ourselves to faith 
in the Person of Christ, unless we believed 
that He really is the Son of God, with power. 
As we look on the world, with its awful 
problems of sin and misery, as we walk about 
in an atmosphere of worldliness, careless 
rejection of God, what can keep us firm but 
the belief that Jesus is the Son of God? For 
what does that mean but this? That once 
for all there has been revealed and manifested 
the True and Perfect Life of Manhood, that in 
our Lord we do see God’s ideal for Man, that 
this spotless Human Nature is a permanent 
reality. It is alive for evermore. We who 
have once seen the glory of His Manhood 
can never believe that there is any other 
answer to the question of what man ought 
to be. He is the eternal standard of Humanity. 
He is the normal Man: the men we see are 
abnormal. But it is the Resurrection which 
makes this a. ground of hope and keeps us 
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i stedfast to ChristJin the midst of a miserable 
and naughty world. All this that is around 
us, so filthy, so vulgar, so disappointing, is all 
of the earth earthy, it is passing away. It 
belongs to the old Adam, and in Adam all 
die. No sin that we see, the burden of which 
we feel, none of it belongs to the true Man 
as revealed in Christ. It has been conquered 
by Him. “Be of good cheer,” He says, “I 
have overcome this world that you see around 
you, denying God, dragging human nature 
into the mire and holding down the Truth 
in unrighteousness. Turn from it all and look 
to ME. I am alive, I have the keys of 
Hades and Death. ‘I have set before thee 
a door opened, which none can shut.” Yes, 
it is none other than the Son of God who 
has taken this matter in hand. O Death, 
where is thy sting, if the Son of God has 
conquered thee? Thanks be to God which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Ill. Yee it might be said, How should 
this victorious Son of God affect me? How 
ean I share His victory? How does the con- 
quering power affect these masses of men, 
sinners and careless ones? And the Apostle 
answers with the doctrine of Grace. He who 
has lived this wonderful Life and isnow in glory 
in His Perfect Manhood is not outside us as 
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a mere example, a picture to be copied, but 
by His Spirit He enters in to transform our 
poor weak nature and to renew our minds. 
He is the Lord from Heaven, who is changing 
the body of our humiliation, and making 
it like unto His glorious Body by the power 
wherewith He subdues all things unto Him- 
self. But it is the Resurrection that alone 
makes such a doctrine intelligible. Christ 
could be no Second Adam, were He a dead 
man. It is because He is alive—raised—a 
spiritual body—with a new life that comes 
from God Himself, that He is the Fountain 
of Grace pouring Himself into His members, 
the living Church which is His Body. sad 
IV. For the Church is the Kingdom which 
He has won. We are not an earthly society 
banded together to maintain the principles 
of Christianity, so far as it is feasible to 
do so in the twentieth century; we are the 
Body of the redeemed, we are the saints, we 
are endowed with the same new Life which 
belongs to the Risen Christ. God has 
quickened us together with Him and made 
us to sit in heavenly places. It is from 
this spiritual vantage ground that we view 
the problems of human existence. We are 
not our own, we are bought with a price: 
we have a more sure word of prophecy: we 
are already come to Jesus, the Mediator of 
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a new covenant, and to a Blood of sprinkling 
that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. 

Indeed there is hope for us; indeed there 
is ground upon which we can take our stand, 
stedfast and immoveable; our “labour is not 
in vain in the Lord.” 

V. Why then is there so much faint- 
heartedness in the Church? Why so much 
slackness, so little progress ? 

Surely very largely because we do not 
ground our confidence on the reality of the 
Risen Christ. We have, so many of us, 
adopted a worldly view of the Church and 
of Religion. We have treated our member- 
ship in the Church as all of a piece with 
our membership of other societies: we have 
set about our work on the same sort of 
principles as those upon which we should 
set about any secular work. We trust in 
great numbers as an indication of success, 
and are frightened at a few as the measure 
of failure; we are alarmed if public opinion 
is against us; we are frightened at the mere 
word of a politician or a journalist, or even 
of a lady of title. 

Whatever may be said in favour of dis- 
cussing religious questions in newspapers, 
there are certainly dangers connected with 
the practice: not so much the danger of 
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irreverence as the danger of leading people 
to suppose that any such treatment of sacred 
things could ever be exhaustive or final; the 
danger of leading people to expect authorita- 
tive utterances where, in the nature of things, 
authoritative utterance cannot be found; the 
danger of making certain questions seem to 
be open, which should have long been fore- 
closed to every earnest believer. Of course 
there may be compensating advantages on 
the other side. It is no doubt true that 
of late years the very publicity which has 
been given to sacred practices has led to their 
adoption, or at least to sympathy with them, 
on the part of many who were once opposed. 
Those who came to scoff have remained to 
pray. Balaams who were hired to curse have 
been constrained to bless. This has, I believe, 
been especially the case with the sacrament 
of Penance and prayer for the faithful de- 
parted. 

But, for all that, such vulgar treatment 
of our holy religion does too often lead to the 
obscuring of its true meaning and the ignoring 
of the Centre of its Life, which is the Risen 
Jesus. In much that is said about Confession, 
for example, how seldom is our Lord even 
mentioned, how little is the awfulness of 
sin faced, how lightly is this remedial practice, 
which has stood the test of years, discarded 
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for modern human methods! To hear some 
people talk one would suppose that the whole 
matter is to be decided simply by a weighing 
and counterbalancing of the personal opinions 
of this or that theologian, or even of those 
who have never made theology even a passing 
study; but that the work of the Holy Spirit 
guiding us into all truth through all the ages 
is not to be considered. The same might be 
said of the way men treat the doctrine of 
the Holy Sacrament. There seems so little 
sense of the presence of the personal Christ 
in His Church, guiding and upholding, walk- 
ing in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks, holding the seven stars in His Hand. 
What wonder then that among large masses 
of Christian people there is no steadfastness, 
no abounding in the work of the Lord, no 
progress, no hopefulness. They are led to 
trust in the arm of the flesh, and in a crisis 
it fails them. They have lost the conscious- 
ness that the Lord is with us always, even 
unto the end of the age. Nay, more than 
that, He is not only with us as a companion, 
but He is the very soul of the Church. It 
moves by His impulse, its destinies are in 
His Hand: the paltry plans we make for 
this Church work and that are not really 
the springs of its action, it is Christ who 
controls, Christ who revives that which was 
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getting dead, Christ who makes the new 
departure or kindles the old flame. And this 
work of His He does in the power of His 
Risen Life within the members of His Body. 
He does not simply attract us to work for 
Him, or inspire us to fresh effort by His 
Example, but He actually moves us by an 
internal spiritual impulse to do what we 
do in His Name. The Risen Christ is in the 
missionary who timidly offers himself for 
work abroad. He is in the theologian study- 
ing the Scriptures and the Fathers to write 
some book or to give some lecture which in 
its turn will advance the work of the Kingdom 
where the Lord would have it move on: 
Christ is in the bishop governing his diocese, 
confirming the faithful, counselling and or- 
daining. 

Truly their labour is not in vain, if it be 
in the Risen Lord. 


VI. Pres it is not surprising to find that % 


the most potent “revivals” in Church history 
have been brought about by a faith in the 
Risen Christ, as eternally active in the midst 
of His members. In the very beginning it 
was this which revived the frightened 
disciples, which changed the deserters of 
Gethsemane and Calvary into the courageous 
preachers of the Day of Pentecost; it was 
this that turned Saul the persecutor into 
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Paul the slave of Christ and the Apostle 
of the nations; it was this that enabled 
the early martyrs to face death and to 
surprise their persecutors. When St. Poly- 
carp was called upon to deny Christ he replied 
at once, “ Kighty and six years have I con- 
tinued to serve Him, and He never wronged 
me yet. How then can I speak evil of my 
King who saved me?” St. Felix, only a boy, 
when offered his freedom if he would reject 
Christ, said, “I am Christ’s servant. I confess 
Him with my mouth. I bear Him in my 
heart. I worship Him without ceasing.” > 
“Such confidence as this baffled the Romans, 
who had been used to look upon one religion 
as much the same as another, and none to 
be taken too seriously. 

<So St. Francis rouses all Europe to enthu- 
siasm, not by preaching so much as by a 
manifestation of utter faith in the reality of 
Christ. Christ to him is a living present 
Fact, the one real fact that will not fail him 
under any cireumstances..5 

our mind to-dayy~the revival of which this 
Church“whose Jubilee we are keeping is the 
outcome—was it not founded on the Jame 
sure.veek~of faith inthe living-Ghrist? The 
coldness of the eighteenth century thawed 
under the enthusiasm of the Methodists 
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preaching the Living Jesus to whom men 
should turn in conversion: and under the 
influence of the early Evangelicals, men like 
Henry Martyn, who in the midst of a heathen 
world would say, “My soul finds safety only 
in holding by God as a child clings to the 
neck of his mother,” or who would invoke 
our Lord saying, “O Thou injured Sovereign, 
how long will it be ere Thou plead Thine 
own cause and make bare Thine arm in the 
sight of the nations”; or Charles Simeon, who 
woke one Easter Day crying out in ecstasy, 
“Jesus Christ is risen to-day, Alleluia, 
Alleluia !”; or Doctor Arnold, who, speaking 
of the inspiration of youth, said, “We set 
up within us, to love and adore all our days, 
the one Image of the Truth of God, our 
Saviour Jesus. Then whatever else may 
befal us afterward, it rarely happens that 
our faith will fail. His Image implanted in 
us, preserves us amid every change. We are 
counted worthy to escape all the things 
which may come to pass and to stand before 
the Son of Man”; or Robertson of Brighton, 
with his childlike devotion to the Saviour, 
saying, “Of one thing I have become dis- 
tinctly conscious—that my motto of life, 
my whole heart’s expression is ‘None but 
Christ ’—the Mind of Christ—to feel as He 
felt, to judge the world and to estimate 
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the. world’s maxims as He judged and 
estimated”; or Frederick Denison Maurice, 
whom Charles Kingsley called “the most 
beautiful human soul whom God in His great 
mercy allowed me most unworthy to meet 
with upon the earth,” saying, “I was 
sent into the world that I might persuade 
men to recognise Christ as the centre of their 
fellowship with each other.” 

But the great upheaval of the Church came 
when this personal devotion to the living 
Lord was made known as something open to 
all; when men might learn that the same 
living organism, the Church which throbbed 
in the early centuries with the life of the 
triumphant Christ, was still among them, that 
the God who visited His people in the old 
days was visiting them now, that the Taber- 
nacle of God was among men. 

To announce this rich, warm Gospel to 
their fellow-countrymen was the work of 
the leaders of the Catholic Revival. 

It is sometimes supposed that the main 
doctrine of the Tractarians was that of the 
Visible Church. It was hardly that. There 
were plenty of High Churchmen in those 
days who believed that. It was rather that 
the Tractarians spiritualised the conception 
of the Visible Church: they raised men’s 
ideas of the Visible Church, they bid them 
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look by faith and see what, nay rather Who, 
was behind the veil and in the midst. If they 
were jealous for the Apostolic Succession, it 
was not in order to flaunt the authority of 
bishops and priests before men, but to assure 
the faithful that their ministers were really 
under the commission of the Divine Master 
Himself and were really speaking in His 
name: it was, so to speak, to connect each 
Altar with the Upper Room, every Embertide 
with the Day of Pentecost; to encourage 
men to feel that they belonged to that same 
blessed company that was once endowed with 
Power from on high. If they exalted the 
Sacraments it was only in order to place them 
once more in their rightful position, and lift 
them up from the mire into which carelessness 
and irreverence had dared to let them sink. 
For when all is said and done, the Sacra- 
ments are Christ’s own and no one else’s. It 
was but to get a hearing for the Word of 
God Himself amid the roar and din of human 
controversy and insolent criticism, to let the 
Lord once more be heard to give His gracious 
commands: “Go ye into all the world and 
baptize them in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” “ Who- 
soever’s sins ye remit they are remitted unto 
them.’ “This is My Body.” “This is My 
Blood.” “This do in remembrance of Me.” 
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So far from this great Church Movement 
being a movement that substituted something 
else for Faith, that put the “mechanical” 
in place of the spiritual, it is a movement 
based from beginning to end on “Faith” and 
one that appeals to the “spiritual” alone as 
against the formal, the carnal, and the deadly: 
in religion. It is a call to the Church to 
believe: to take its own Prayer Book in its 
hand and use it: to take the Creeds seriously : 
to trust that the Spirit will once more move 
on the face of the waters if the old conditions 
are observed. But all this is only another 
way of saying that our fathers committed 
themselves humbly and confidently to the 
Risen Master in their midst. The movement 
was in the truest sense a “revelation” to the 
whole Church, if, as a writer has lately told 
us, by Revelation we mean that “God has 
touched souls so that they bore witness to 
Him in such a manner as to increase the 
knowledge of Him possessed by their 
brethren.” They knew the Living Christ as 
a present Possession in themselves, and so 
they were able to reveal Him to the whole 
Church as the only and certain Power that 
could revive her. 

And can any one doubt who seriously looks 
back on the history of the past fifty years 
that the Lord has been with us. Could any 
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mere intellectual pleading, could any mere 
ritualism have done what has been done? 
Could any mere human persuasion have 
brought penitents to their knees in confession 
in the England of the forties? Could any 
mere human effort have brought it about 
that in searecely any Church of importance 
now is there less than a weekly Eucharist ? 
Would mere estheticism or man-millinery 
have caused such a Church as this to be 
built * at a time when in some parts of the 
country the Holy Communion had hardly 
been celebrated within the memory of man? 

Would mere medizvalism have produced 
a revival of the Religious Life in a nation 
conspicuous for its opposition to asceticism 
of every kind, and in an age of advancing 
luxury ? 

My brethren, we are able, thank God, to 
speak thus confidently of the guidance of 
our Lord, because, unlike many who differ 
from us, we see no necessity to doubt that 
the Spirit who works in various ways has 
worked with others besides ourselves. We 
could never speak of our opponents as they 
sometimes speak of us. We pity those who 
eall our worship the worship of Baal, who 
say that we preach Sacraments and not 
Christ, or that we would impair the all- 


* St, Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square. 
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sufficiency of Calvary by our doctrine of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, or that we point 
men to the priest and not to God. We pity 
them, we are not angry, for we know it is 
in mistaken ignorance that they so speak. 
On the other hand, we can see the love of the 
same Master in the Evangelical and in the 
Nonconformist; we can see the crucified 
Hand of the same Lord guiding the poor 
sinners in the inquiry-room of Mr. Moody, 
and in the confessional of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn. We can see the same witness to 
the glory of God in the bare Meeting House 
of the Quakers, and in the gorgeous ceremonial 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral with its candles and 
copes and mitred Bishops; we can see the 
same Faith in the Blood of the Lamb of God 
in the scarlet jerseys of the Salvationists, and 
in the more restrained attire of the Clergy- 
men ministering around the Altar of the 
Mass. 

Not that this sense of an underlying unity 
gives any sort of excuse for the weak sur- 
rendering of our doctrinal position such as 
is proposed in some quarters. Rather it 
should make us cling all the more hopefully 
to what we believe to be God’s Truth, trusting 
that the Lord who is working with others 
besides ourselves will bring us together in 
His own good time. 
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And He is doing so. There can be little 
doubt that there is an approximation of all 
earnest Christians. Those Christians who 
used to glory in their separations are now 
drawing together into confederations and 
unions. What is this but a hankering after 
the ideal of the Catholic Church? So again 
it is felt in many quarters that a form of 
Christianity that leaves out the Sacraments 
lays itself open to suspicion. Above all, there 
is an honest desire to arrive at the true 
meaning of the words of Christ and the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures. Noncon- 
formists and Churchmen alike are busily 
engaged in the study of the Bible. Here at 
least there is a real re-union. It is impossible 
for those who believe in the presence of the 
Living Christ to fear that in the end such 
efforts will lack success; always supposing 
that they are made with prayer and in 
humble faith. 

What then should we do? Let us be 
“stedfast, immoveable.” Nothing is _ less 
true than to say that the modern repre- 
sentatives of the Oxford movement have 
departed from the traditions of their fathers. 
Even if they had, there would be nothing 
necessarily to alarm us. The Catholic Faith 
did not begin in the Oriel Common Room ; 
we are not bound to any particular policy ; 
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we are only bound to be faithful to our 
Lord. But as a matter of fact, there has 
been curiously little change in the message 
delivered by English Catholics. Mr. Keble 
preached at the foundation stone-laying of 
this Church. He would probably have 
preached here to-day had he been alive. 
Would the Author of “Eucharistical Adora- 
tion” find himself out of harmony with 
the service in which we are now en- 
gaged? He might be surprised; he might 
shed tears of gratitude to God; he would 
certainly not be pained. Almost exactly fifty 
years ago, Dr. Pusey was preaching one of 
his great Eucharistic Sermons before the 
University of Oxford. Would he oppose the 
current teaching of this Church on that same 
august subject ? 

“ Stedfast, immoveable”—that is your 
motto, reverend brothers, priests of this 
Church; “always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” I would not flatter you: you 
would rightly resent it. You know, as we 
all know, that there is a sad side to these 
Commemorations. There is the thought of 
the many that have lapsed, that have for- 
saken our ministration, having loved this 
present world. There is the thought of the 
multitude outside walking in this Field of 
God not suspecting the Hidden Treasure of 
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His grace that lies so close at hand; the 
deaf ears that heed not the Gospel; the blind 
eyes that see not the King in His Beauty; 
the proud sinners that will not bend their 
knees in penitence; the starving souls that 
will not feed on the Meat that endureth unto 
Everlasting Life; the nominal disciples that 
will not greet their Master as He graces His 
Table with His ineffable Presence, nor join 
with Angels and Archangels and all the 
company of heaven in the adoration of the 
Lamb upon His Throne. 

All that is sad, but it only drives us,if we 
are faithful, to our prayers again; it forces 
us with the gentle compulsion of Love to 
hide ourselves beneath the Everlasting Arms, 
to touch the skirts of His clothing, who is 
our great High Priest, to whisper to one 
another, “It is the Lord. It is the Lord.” 

The special witness that this Church has 
quietly and faithfully borne these fifty years 
is that of a loyal English Church, carrying 
out the Book of Common Prayer in its 
completeness, carrying out the principles of 
its compilers, faithful to the Catholic tradition 
as they were. On the one hand, without 
being irritatingly insular, this Church has 
been thoroughly English, following the 
English Use as laid down for us in our 
formularies; on the other hand, not losing 
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hold of that much larger fact that we are 
Catholic, and will never consent,to be cheated 
of our lawful share in all that has come down 
to us from the ages of the saints; most 
certainly not at the impertinent dictates of 
a Parliament of unbelievers or a mob of 
ignorant men in the street, or of still more 
ignorant women not in the street. 

With Him fifty years is a very little time, 
a thousand years are but as a day. Yet a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His knowledge ; much more then is this little 
corner of His Vineyard the object of His 
loving care. 

Take heart then and labour on, bring your 
offering, just this little that this Church has 
done; lay it on the Altar, unite it to His 
Sacrifice ; bury it with Him that it may rise 
with Him; let Him take it up before the 
Eternal Father, who will accept it for His 
sake who died and rose again, and ever liveth 
to make intercession for us. 

Your labour will not have been in vain, in 
the Lord. 


THE CHURCH CRISIS, 1901 
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PERHAPS the worst thing that has resulted 
from the Church crisis has been the partial 
“throw-back” of the Oxford Movement. The 
movement stands for so much that is spiri- 
tually of the highest importance in English 
life, far outside the circle of its own special 
adherents, that anything which discredits it 
in the eyes of an ignorant multitude is 
dangerous. The Oxford Movement broadly 
stands for Social Religion as against mere 
Individualism and Private Pietism: by which 
I mean that its teaching of the fundamental 
doctrine of the visible Church has been the 
great revolutionary force which has trans- 
formed English Christianity of every school 
and made religious people of all kinds dis- 
contented with a faith that merely secures a 
comfortable heaven hereafter, or that takes 
little or no notice of the Brotherhood of Man, 
or that shrinks from appealing to the Name of 
Christ as the Answer to all national and social 
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problems. It is this spiritual energy let loose 
by the Tractarians which has made the “ Free 
Churches” in these last days come together, 
hoping by an amalgamation of their forces 
to present to the world a “Holy Catholic 
Church ” rivalling in numbers and power the 
institution which has hitherto exclusively 
called itself by that name; it is the same 
energy which has awoken even unprogres- 
sive Rome to try her hand at invoking the old 
watchwords and persuading men to believe 
her capable of settling all the industrial 
problems of the new century. 

Perhaps my readers will say, “You are 
needlessly afraid of the crisis. It will not 
touch the good side of the Oxford Movement. 
With this socialising of religion nobody wants 
to interfere. It is only Romanising Ritualism 
to which we object—a mere excrescence of the 
Oxford Movement.” To this I would reply 
that it is just these very “ Ritualists” whom 
the crisismongers are attacking, who are the 
men that have done so much to popularise 
the Tractarian theory of a Visible Church. 
Moreover, they have done it by the very 
methods and doctrines which are now at- 
tacked. Lady Wimborne has lately confessed 
in her Gazette that it is absurd for her party 
to waste time over fighting vestments; there 
is only one thing worth doing, to abolish the 
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“Mass” and the “Confessional.” The Earl of 
Portsmouth says much the same, and the 
“man in the street” echoes the ery “ Down 
with the Mass and the Confessional!” 

Yet it is by these two things that the 
Ritualists have done their great work of 
socialising religion. Those who live inside 
the movement know, of course, that Roman- 
ising is the last thing at which Ritualists as 
a body aim. Ritualism is at the present time 
the greatest obstacle to Rome in our midst. 
Roman Catholics know this to their cost. 
They are always weakest where Ritualism is 
strongest; they are doing their most suc- 
cessful work in protestant country towns, 
and especially in parishes where Anglicanism 
is least represented as a social religion. Of 
course there has been talk of “ Reunion with 
Rome,” but never, as far as I know, in the 
way Mr. Walsh would have us believe: never 
a bald attempt at joining our forces as they 
are with Rome as she is; never that, but 
always as the pious aspiration of all good 
Christians that our Lord’s prayer may be 
fulfilled that we all may beone. In this sense 
I cannot understand any converted Christian 
not working for “Reunion,” and this is the 
sense which I verily believe predominates the 
mind even of the much-abused Lord Halifax. 

To return, then, to the “Mass” and the 
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“Confessional.” It may sound startling, but 
I maintain that these are the two ways by 
which Ritualism is most effectively socialising 
as against individualising religion. 

For what is meant by the “Mass?” * To 
the Ritualist it means the highest act of 
organised Christian worship. A society, to 
realise itself, must do united social acts in 
an orderly, organised way. A temperance 
society must have its periodical meetings, the 
Primrose League must have its demonstra- 
tions, the Christian Endeavourers must have 
their convention, and so forth. The asso- 
ciated believers in any truth must from time 
to time get together and dogmatically assert 
it both by word and action. The English 
people must gather themselves together on 
“Mafeking Day” and shout and sing, and 
salute the Royal Standard and the image of 
“B.-P.” They cannot help it. The fact that 
they are a social organism with a certain 
creed and spirit demands it. If they did not 
do it the very stones would cry out. All this, 
of course, is truism, and yet very few persons 
outside the Ritualist circle understand that 
this is the principle which underlies the 
“ Mass.” 


* I only use this word “ Mass” as a convenient way of 
describing that which fanatics are attacking. To me it ig 
the same as the Lord’s Supper. 
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Catholic Christians are banded together by 
their common belief in the Incarnate Christ: 
to them His Birth, Death, Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, and Eternal Pleading before the Father 
in heaven are the very vitals of their faith. 
They cannot forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together, and they know no better way 
than in the “ Mass.” 

It is the united, orderly, co-operative action 
of that Visible Church in which they have 
learnt afresh to believe. You say that it 
looks Romish. Very likely it does. It is not 
surprising. The Romanists have never, with 
all their mistakes and corruptions, denied the 
Visible Church. Consequently, they still retain 
the one common Christian way of worship. 
If the Ritualists revive it they are not going 
back to Romanism, but to our common Chris- 
tianity. There is, strictly speaking, no more 
reason for calling a revival of the Mass popish 
than there would be for so calling a revival 
of the Nicene Creed, if it had fallen into 
abeyance. 

No doubt it will be said, “You are throwing 
dust in our eyes. We do not object to the 
Holy Eucharist as the chief act of worship, 
but by the ‘Mass’ we mean the popish Ritual, 
in which the priest is unduly exalted, and all 
kinds of superstitious ceremonies take place.” 

Here, again, I can only say that, speaking 
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from within the Ritualistic Movement, I do 
not think that such a distinction can be 
drawn. The avowed object of the Ritualist 
is to restore the Eucharist to its proper posi- 
tion as the chief act of worship. It has 
naturally taken a form that looks Roman, 
but which is really Catholic. There is nothing 
necessarily Roman in this. Doctor Milligan, 
the famous Presbyterian divine, was never 
tired of teaching the desirability of this 
restoration. He was the moving spirit of a 
Guild of Presbyterians, the first object of 
which was to restore the Eucharist to its 
proper place, or, as Mr. Kensit would have put 
it, “to bring back the Mass.” Dr. Milligan tells 
us in one of his books how in the Scottish 
Church it is not infrequent for those who are 
not communicating, and even for children, to 
be present at the Lord’s Supper. Yet these 
are the things which in England are cried 
down as popish. 

Nor is there any necessary connection be- 
tween the ceremonies of the Mass and any 
undue exaltation of the priest; in fact, very 
much the reverse. I do not deny that at the 
time of the Reformation there was a popular 
misconception of the Mass which did tend to 
separate the priest from the people, making 
him a substitute doing something instead of 
them and not, as he ought to be, their leader 
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and representative before God at the head of 
a united act of worship. 

Three things contributed to this. Firstly, 
the muttering of Latin words instead of 
speaking out the intelligible vernacular. 
Secondly, the neglect of Communion and the 
substitution of “ hearing Mass.” Thirdly, the 
“common saying,” which the Roman refor- 
mers protested against almost as clearly as 
the framers of our Article XXXI., that a 
propitiatory sacrifice, isolated and distinct 
from the All-atoning Sacrifice of Calvary, 
and with a virtue of its own apart from the 
Cross, was offered by every priest in every 
separate Mass. 

Now, I am not concerned with the modern 
Roman view of these matters, but it is at 
least significant that among the more pro- 
gressive Romanists there is an agitation in 
favour of Mass in the vernacular; and it is 
also interesting to note, and in fairness to 
Roman Catholics it ought to be noted, that 
the old reproach of neglect of Communion 
is no longer valid. Probably a religious 
census on any given Sunday would reveal 
the fact that, in spite of our boast that we 
have “turned the Mass into a Communion,” 
more weekly Communions are made in Paris 
than in London. 

But I am concerned with modern Ritualistic 
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teaching and practice. Not one of the above 
three evils is rife in England to-day. The 
Mass is said in English, and though in a few 
cases—very few, I think—there is a tendency 
to mutter it, in the vast majority of cases the 
people are able to, and are encouraged to, 
take an intelligent part in the service. There 
are endless Ritualistic books to assist people 
to understand every word and action of the 
service, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the ordinary Ritualistic congregation enters a 
great deal more into the spirit of the Mass as 
an act of congregational worship than ever 
a Cathedral or Broad Church congregation 
entered into the spirit of “High Matins” and 
“ Evensong,” with their tedious anthems and 
Anglican chants. A sudden cross-examination 
of an ordinary “moderate” West-End con- 
gregation in the middle of the Psalms or 
Canticles as to what they were singing about 
would, I believe, reveal a most alarming 
ignorance as compared with a similar exami- 
nation of quite a poor, uneducated congrega- 
tion, say, at St. Peter’s, London Docks, in the 
middle of the “Mass.” 

If a Choral Eucharist is ever unintelli- 
gible, I venture to say it is more often the 
case in what are called “Moderate” or 
“Safe” Churches, where elaborate and sen- 
suous music by Continental composers is 
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rendered by paid choirs and accompanied by 
luxurious organs, and where, as some one 
remarked lately, the Consecration Prayer 
appears to be inserted as a kind of apology 
during the interval between the set pieces 
and while the choristers regain their breath. 
But that is not what you find in a “Ritual- 
istic” Church. There you will generally find 
a simple service, sung, probably, to the 
plain song of the Church as authorised at 
the Reformation; you will find dignified 
vestments and hearty hymns, and the sweet 
savour of afew grains of incense, and above 
all an obvious belief on the part of the con- 
gregation that they are worshipping our 
Lord Himself “with angels and archangels, 
and all the company of heaven,” and that 
God is visiting His people. 

Secondly, it cannot be justly said that 
the tendency of ritualism is to bring about 
a neglect of communion. It is just in those 
churches where there is a good attendance 
at the “Mass,” where there are also most 
communicants. The phrase “non-communi- 
cating attendance” has led the uninitiated to 
suppose that the Ritualists are engaged in 
a conspiracy to deprive people of Communion, 
and to discourage them from partaking of 
the Blessed Sacrament. It would be impos- 
sible to make a more absurd and baseless 
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accusation. Yet I have known it to be 
insinuated in a public print by a well-known 
Evangelical preacher. The truth is, it is 
the Ritualists who have led the way in 
reviving the belief in communion, and their 
crowded early celebrations, their communi- 
cant guilds, &c., are a sufficient proof of 
the stupidity and even cruelty of the charge. 
It is perfectly true that they discourage 
late communion, especially by young people, 
because they hold to the primitive rule of 
fasting communion, a rule which the Lambeth 
Conference has spoken of with the most 
profound respect, and which the great St. 
Augustine believed to be taught by God 
the Holy Ghost. There is really no fear 
that “High Mass” will keep people from 
communion; the experience of all who have 
tried it points precisely in the opposite 
direction. 

Thirdly, I do not think that it can fairly 
be maintained that the revival of the 
“Mass” has tended to resuscitate the old 
medizval error of an isolated Sacrifice 
apart from Calvary. Certainly the Ritualists 
have taken great pains to protest against this 
error. No instructed Ritualist ever taught 
or believed such a doctrine, and I defy the 
Church Association to produce a _ single 
member of a Ritualistic congregation who, 
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if questioned as to his belief, would dis- 
agree with Article XXXI., or who would 
propound the extraordinary theory of a 
fresh atonement in every Mass. Yet it is 
just this which Protestants persist in accus- 
ing the Ritualists of teaching, in spite of 
all their repeated denials of any such 
blasphemous creed. 

But, surely, if, as our critics say, this error 
is the inevitable outcome of the “ Mass,” it 
is about time, after forty or fifty years’ 
teaching, that some of these poor deluded 
congregations should begin to manifest some 
slight indication of their error in conver- 
sation, in books, &c. For this I look in vain, 
and thank God for it. Is it not significant 
that one of the most popular hymns in the 
hymn-book is Dr. Bright’s “And now, O 
Father”—a hymn which exactly expresses 
the doctrine of the “Mass” as currently 
taught in Ritualistic churches? Yet this hymn 
is a reverent protest against the very error 
which Protestant critics accuse us of teaching. 

If, then, these three medizval dangers, or 
excrescences, or whatever we like to call 
them, are removed, there still remains the 
“Mass” pure and simple, and it is this 
which the Ritualists are striving to re-estab- 
lish in England. It is difficult to see how 
any Act of Parliament can prevent them. 
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This long digression has been designed to 
show that were you definitely to remove all 
the objectionable features of the “medizval 
Mass,” you would find the Ritualist just as 
ready and anxious as ever to establish his 
grand eucharistic service as the chief act 
of Christian worship, and in doing so he 
would be giving effect to the cardinal doc- 
trine of the Oxford Movement, the doctrine 
of a visible Church, the foundation of social 
Christianity. In fact, the Ritualist is as 
ready as any one to join in purging the 
Mass of all medieval error. It is a curious 
instance of how “extremes meet” that there 
is a real likeness between the “solitary 
Masses” of the Middle Ages and the hole- 
and-corner celebrations of our childhood, 
when, after an elaborate Matins (the “regular 
service,” as English people still call it), 
nearly everybody left the church, and a 
few only stayed for the Lord’s Service on 
the Lord’s Day. 

Now, it is Ritualism which protests as 
loudly as it can against this relegating of 
Christ’s own ordinance to a by-place. Abolish 
the “Mass,” and you are inflicting a blow 
on the whole cause of social religion—you 
are setting the clock back. 

What have you to put in its place as the 
ideal of Sunday worship? Only Matins, 
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which is unintelligible to the great bulk of 
English people. The most religious people of 
the lower and middle classes are finding their 
way to the Nonconformist Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoons, because Matins and Evensong 
do not satisfy them. If crowds go to our 
Cathedrals, it is not strictly for worship 
that they go. Remove the popular preacher 
and the beautifully-rendered anthem, neither 
of which conduce to worship, and see how 
many people would think it worth while to 
go to St. Paul’s or the Abbey on a Sunday 
afternoon. They crowd the chapels because 
they find there the nearest approach to 
social worship that is to be got. Mean- 
time the “Mass” is waiting for them, but 
at present only a few know of its existence 
and its meaning, and even those few are 
being frightened away from it by the alarmist 
dignitaries of the Church, some of whom—I 
say it with all reverence to their sacred 
office—do seem somewhat deficient in elas- 
ticity, imagination, and even humour. The 
bishops have it in their hands to make the 
Church of England service the most popular, 
the most evangelical, and the most inspiring 
service in Christendom. It was surely the 
despair of a good Father in God, in trying 
to get his East-End children to understand 
Matins, which made Bishop Walsham How 
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talk of the necessity of “burying the Prayer- 
Book.” The power of the late Robert Dolling 
lay in his arrangement of social hearty 
services for his people and no one ever had 
a greater faith in the “Mass.” As has lately 
been pointed out, his “lawlessness” was not 
due to any love of Ritualism for its own 
sake, but to his evangelical zeal for the souls 
of his children, whose freedom in worship 
he felt was being seriously hindered by the 
stiffness of the ordinary liturgical forms. 
The nation might be won back to the faith 
of Jesus by the exercise of a little toleration 
and by a little less insistence on the rigid 
carrying out of certain rubrics. I have said 
enough to show why I think that this agita- 
tion against the Mass is really a reaction 
in the direction of individualism in religion, 
and for that reason alone, if successful, 
likely to deal a serious blow to the progress 
of spiritual Christianity in England. 

I will now deal with Confession. Can this, 
too, be said to conduce to the progress of 
Social Religion? I think so. 

Confession is looked upon by most people 
as the ne plus ultra of individualism in 
religion, a private affair between priest and 
penitent. It suggests privacy, secrecy, closed 
doors. And yet, historically, Confession means 
just the reverse. In the early Church it 
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was a public act in the presence of the 
assembly; Christians confessed their faults 
one to another; penance was publicly per- 
formed. And though in after years it was 
done privately, and confessions were made 
to a priest, yet the theory remains the 
same. 

The congregation is supposed to be offended 
by the sinful life of one of its members; 
they must be “satisfied” in some way that 
he repents of his fault before he is admitted 
to communion. The Church no longer requires 
public confession and penance, but is satis- 
fied that it should be made privately to a 
priest properly authorised; he adjudicates 
in the name of the Church and retains or 
remits the sin. Confession thus remains 
entirely in theory, and partly even in prac- 
tice, social action. The form of Absolution 
in our Prayer-Book is remarkable in this 
respect, “Our Lord Jesus Christ left power 
to His Church” (not to me as an individual), 
&e. 

«I absolve thee,” as one to whom Christ has 
given the authority, not the power; the power 
is in the whole Church. 

There is probably no reason why confession 
should not be made publicly now, and I 
remember a case of such confession made by 
an East-end working man, by permission of 
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the Archbishop, in the open church to the 
communicants assembled. 

A study of the exhortation before Com- 
munion in the Prayer-Book, an exhortation 
to which attention is frequently called by 
the Ritualists, will show how the Church of 
England, in telling her children how to prepare 
for Communion, has always in mind the 
congregation and the main body of the faith- 
ful, to whom the would-be communicant is, 
so to speak, responsible as well as to God. 
If he finds in making his preparation that 
he has sinned against his neighbour, he is to 
make reconciliation, restitution, or reparation, 
and if he cannot do this satisfactorily by 
himself, he is to go to confession. The rubrics 
at the beginning of the Communion are 
framed with the same intention, viz., that 
of satisfying the congregation that all who 
come to Communion are in a state of 
penitence. 

The common practice among the Ritualists 
of hearing confessions in the open church, and 
not in studies and drawing-rooms, or “con- 
versationals” as they have been called, also 
emphasises the social idea of confession. The 
congregation in any given church know 
pretty well who goes to confession regularly 
and who does not, and this fact is itself an 
exercise of discipline. 
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Moreover, the revival of the confessional 
is part of the “social” movement, in that it 
has sprung out of the increased attendance 
at Communion. All will agree that Com- 
munion is “social.” The very title demands 
it. But this increase in Communions has 
made the more earnest Anglicans feel the 
need of confession. They have felt unworthy 
to come so frequently to the Holy Table, their 
lives in society being what they are. To 
qualify for Matins was easy enough. In the 
old days of non-communicating attendance at 
Morning Prayer it was a simple affair to sit 
through the lessons and the sermon and to 
go back to lunch without having made any 
serious attempt to look into one’s life. But 
in proportion as religion has come to mean 
Communion we have become alarmed about 
our everyday practice in view of communicat- 
ing. Our ordinary conversation, or our way 
of conducting business, was all very well when 
on Sunday we had only to face the parson 
in the pulpit ; but now that we have to face 
our Divine Master at the altar so frequently 
we require heart-searching into conduct. The 
whole Church has felt this. Amongst Evan- 
gelicals it has resulted in “penitent forms” 
and “missions,” ‘“ holiness conventions,” and 
the like; amongst the Ritualists it has taken 
the form of increased use of confession. 
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Charles Lowder I think it was who showed 
himself a true prophet some thirty years or 
more ago, when he said to a friend, “The 
next fight will be about confession.” He saw 
that frequent communion meant confession, 
and confession meant a fight. Confession, 
then, is really social; it is the submitting of 
our lives to the judgment of the Church, with 
a view to being admitted to, or with the 
possibility of being rejected from, the com- 
munion of the whole congregation. I ask the 
priest, the authorised officer of the Church, 
“Is my life such that I can be admitted to the 
Communion when I next go to church?” The 
priest, on behalf of the congregation, admits 
me or rejects me, or bids me wait. Abolish 
confession if you can, but in doing so you will 
upset not only confession, but you will 
ruthlessly destroy what at the present time is 
a very great help to earnest-minded Christians 
in preparing to take their part in the great 
common meal, the communion in the body 
and blood of Christ. 

In a few words let me now enumerate some 
other bad results of the crisis. 

Next to the attack on social religion comes 
the bad impression made on the bulk of the 
people by the apparent—of course, only 
apparent—connection between the action of 
the bishops and the action of the extreme 
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Protestant fanatics. The “man in the street 

cannot see fine distinctions, and he fully 
believes that the fanatics and the bishops are 
heart and soul at one in their disgust at the 
Ritualists. On the afternoon of the day when 
the last Lambeth “opinion” was delivered, 
people were shouting after the clergy, 
“Kensit’s given you another hit to-day!” or 
words to that effect. Now, let my readers 
think what it means that large masses of 
English people believe that the bishops, the 
leaders of the Church, are backing up 
Kensitism. To take one matter only, the 
matter of confession. Up and down the 
country during the last two years, at town 
halls and on village greens, confession has 
been “explained” to the British public as 
being practically equivalent to a breach, at 
least in spirit, of the seventh commandment. 
No one who has read the pamphlets of the 
extreme party, or reports of their speeches, 
can have any doubt that, whether they mean 
it or not, that is the impression which is 
inevitably conveyed to the minds of certainly 
nine-tenths of the ignorant people who read 
and hear them. A paper on “ Confession ” 
was sent to me not long ago by a Protestant 
society, which, as far as I could understand 
it, meant that and nothing else. In the light 
of this, consider what the effect is now on 
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many people when they hear that the vicar 
or the curate “hears confessions.” Of course, 
directly they make inquiries it is all right. 
No doubt, many have been led to make 
inquiries, and judging by the reports of 
increased “first confessions” everywhere, it 
is probable that the “crisis” has done much 
in bringing people to penitence. But, granting 
this, there remain the vast majority who do 
not make inquiries, but without any con- 
sideration rush to the conclusion that the 
fanatics are right, and—what is much worse 
—that the bishops agree with them. 

If it be said that the bishops have repudi- 
ated any connection between their action in 
the crisis and the outbreaks of fanaticism 
which curiously just preceded it, I maintain 
that that is not enough if you want to con- 
vince the British public. Has any bishop 
boldly and .emphatically asserted in the 
House of Lords that the clergy have a perfect 
right to hear confessions, and that the clergy 
who never give their flocks an opportunity 
of making confession are at least as great 
offenders against the letter and spirit of the 
Prayer-Book as those who urge their com- 
municants to do so? Has any bishop dared 
to require of his Evangelical clergy that 
they should hear the confession of those of 
their congregations who wish to make them? 
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Lastly, there is the great harm done to the 
cause of true religion by letting it appear that 
Christians are quarrelling about such trivial 
matters as incense and lights when the vast 
mass of the nation is lying in sin and wicked- 
ness and indifference. I suppose the blame 
for this cannot be laid at any one’s door in 
particular ; but do we lay it to heart suffi- 
ciently as a Church? 

How has it come about that while large 
numbers of us clergy are lazy and incom- 
petent and never preach the gospel to our 
congregations, no one thinks it worth while 
protesting or getting up a “crisis,” whereas 
thousands of pounds are readily subscribed for 
the avowed purpose of hounding out of the 
Church of England a few men who are 
admittedly devout and hard-working, just 
because they do not happen to agree with 
the Evangelical school in their interpretation 
of certain rubrics. Surely no converted 
Christian can seriously maintain that a lazy 
priest is less dangerous to the cause of true 
religion than a Ritualist! 

Even more serious is the fact that the 
people cannot help seeing the comparative 
readiness and ease with which the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries can find a way of dealing 
with an unfortunate priest who burns 
incense, and the impotence and unwillingness 
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of the same authorities in dealing with priests 
who practically deny the Incarnation of the 
Son of God and throw doubts on the plainest 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Is there no food for thought here? Does it 
not point to the necessity of our adopting a 
new line altogether? Instead of fomenting 
the divisions of Christians by bitter words and 
persecutions, why not try to understand one 
another and seek for points of union? Instead 
of invoking the aid of a Parliament two-thirds 
non-churchmen, why not render the Church 
efficient to deal with its own affairs? 
Instead of magnifying every point and “divid- 
ing” on every issue, why not draw together 
agreeing to differ about small matters (and 
most of these matters are much smaller than 
we are inclined to allow), and let us go out 
together to fight against sin and sloth? 
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